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Introduction:  Gillian  Sniatynski 

Human 
Populations 

The  cycles  of  birth,  growth  and 
death  link  men  across  the  ages. 


A million  years  ago,  the  earth's  human 
inhabitants  lived  like  predatory  ani- 
mals. 

They  ate  what  they  could  catch  by  hunt- 
ing and  fishing,  gathering  berries  and  wild 
fruit,  and  killing  and  eating  other  men. 

They  roamed  in  small  scattered  bands, 
ill-protected  from  the  vagaries  of  nature. 
Those  who  survived  infanticide  and  child- 
hood starvation  usually  died  violently  in 
early  adulthood. 

But  if  their  mortality  rate  was  high,  they 
were  a  fertile  people  also.  The  species  sur- 
vived, if  it  failed  to  flourish.  And  from  that 
handful  of  Stone  Age  nomads  have  sprung 
the  four  billion  or  so  people  alive  today. 

The  story  of  that  population  growth  can 
be  divided  into  three  periods,  each  charac- 
terized by  a  different  form  of  economic 
organization.  For  most  of  mans  time  on 
earth  —  until  about  10,000  years  ago  —  he 
was  a  hunter  and  gatherer  of  the  type  just 
described. 

"Only  recently  —  somewhere,  somehow 
-  the  first  great  economic  revolution  oc- 
curred: the  discovery  of  agriculture  and  the 
domestication  of  animals, "writes  economic 
historian  Carlo  M.  Cipolla. 

Diffusion  of  the  new  knowledge  —  from 
Western  Asia  through  the  Aegean,  Egypt, 
the  Balkans  to  European  countries,  India 
and  the  Far  East  —  reduced  the  hunters  to 
marginal  status.  On  the  margins,  in  remote 
and  usually  inhospitable  corners  of  the  earth, 
some  have  survived  to  this  day.  Everywhere 
else,  farmers  invaded  the  hunters'  strong- 
holds. 

Cipolla  notes  that  on  the  eve  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Revolution  there  can't  have  been 
more  than  20  million  people  on  earth  —  and 
a  minimum  figure  of  two  million  is  credible. 
The  actual  population  probably  ranged  be- 
tween five  and  10  million. 

Agriculture,  however,  gave  man  some 
minimal  control  over  his  environment  and 
allowed  him  to  break  this  population  ceil- 
ing. On  the  eve  of  the  Industrial  Revolution, 
some  200  years  ago,  the  total  world  popula- 
tion was  probably  somewhere  between  650 
and  850  million  people. 


til  ttii  iiiai 


From  its  cradle  in  England,  the  Indus- 
trial Revolution  spread  rapidly  into  Belgium, 
France,  Germany  and  the  United  States.  By 
1900  it  had  reached  Sweden,  northern  Italy 
and  Russia.  Later  this  century,  Japan,  China 
and  India  "revolutionized,"and  similar  trends 
are  now  evident  in  South  America  and  Africa. 

"The  Agricultural  Revolution  of  the  eighth 
millennium  B.C.  and  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion of  the  18th  century  A.D.  .  .  .  created 
deep  breaches  in  the  continuity  of  the  histor- 
ical process,"  writes  Cipolla. 

"With  each  one  of  these  two  Revolutions, 
a  'new  story'  begins,  a  new  story  dramati- 
cally and  completely  alien  to  the  previous 
one.  Continuity  is  broken  between  the  cave 
man  and  the  builders  of  the  pyramids,  just 
as  all  continuity  is  broken  between  the  ancient 
ploughman  and  the  modern  operator  of  a 
nuclear  station." 

Each  revolution  signalled  a  population 
explosion  of  unprecedented  dimensions,  and 
new  patterns  of  migration  and  settlement. 

Stone  Age  man  had  been  a  homeless 
wanderer  —  but  at  the  dawn  of  the  succeed- 
ing Neolithic  period  that  wandering  may 
have  had  a  specific  effect  in  helping  to  spread 
the  Agricultural  Rev  olution.  With  the  growth 
of  agriculture,  the  roaming  bands  gave  way 
to  settlements  —  many  small  ones  rather 
than  fewer  large  ones,  and  often  camps  rather 
than  towns. 


In  the  course  of  time,  with  improved 
production  techniques,  more  sophisticated 
forms  of  social  organization,  population 
densities  increased  as  towns  and  large  vil- 
lages appeared. 

"Yet  one  has  to  keep  in  mind,"  cautions 
Cipolla,  "that,  until  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion, everywhere  in  the  world,  towns  with 
more  than  100.000  people  remained  extreme- 
ly rare.  Big  figures  are  often  quoted,  but 
they  generally  represent  gross  exaggerations. 
As  late  as  the  16th  century,  in  Europe  an 
av  erage  tow n  numbered  from  5,000  to  20,000 
people  and  any  agglomeration  with  more 
than  20,000  inhabitants  was  considered  a 
big  town." 

In  fact  demographer  Judah  Matras,  quot- 
ing historians'estimates.  sets  the  population 
of  fifth-century-B.C.  Athens  at  200,000.  and 
of  Rome  in  70  B.C.  at  900,000.  Whether  or 
not  these  figures  are  "gr  oss  exaggerations," 
it's  true  to  say  that  the  trend  towards  urban 
settlement,  which  began  soon  after  the  glo- 
bal entrenchment  of  agriculture,  strengthened 
with  the  Industrial  Rev  olution  and  has  con- 
tinued to  grow. 

Less  a  trend  than  a  constant  characteris- 
tic of  populations  at  moststages  of  human 
history  is  migration. 

"As  long  as  man  has  been  on  this  planet, 
he  has  been  a  migrant  in  search  of  a  better 
life."  writes  Leon  Bouv  ier  in  the  September, 


Estimates  of  World  Population  (in  millions) 
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1650  545  100  1 

1750  728  95  1 

1850  1,171  95  26 

1900  1,508  120  81 

1920  1,860  143  116 

1930  2,068  164  134 

1940  2,294  191  144 

1950  2,515  221  166 

1960  2,998  273  199 


1977,  issue  of  thejournal  Population  Bulletin. 

Bouvier  estimates  that  the  first  people  to 
reach  the  western  hemisphere  probably  mi- 
grated from  Siberia  to  Alaska  by  means  of  a 
land  bridge  which  existed  some  time  between 
26,000  and  8,000  B.C. 

Moses  led  the  Children  of  Israel  out  of 
bondage  in  Egypt  in  about  1490  B.C.  Other 
more  reluctant  migrants  were  conquered  and 
and  taken  into  bondage.  The  development 
of  trading  routes  by  the  Phoenicians  and 
early  Greeks,  for  example,  led  to  other  migra- 
tions, as  did  the  15th  and  16th  century  ex- 
plorations of  Marco  Polo  and  Columbus. 

Exploration  led  to  colonialization  —  by 
the  Portuguese  in  Africa,  the  Spaniards, 
English,  Dutch  and  French  in  the  Americas, 
and  the  English  in  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land. 

Bouvier  notes  that,  from  1600  to  1940, 
more  than  60  million  Europeans  are  esti- 
mated to  have  migrated  to  the  United  States, 
Argentina,  Canada,  Brazil,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  South  Africa  and  the  British  West 
Indies. 

Migration,  says  Bouvier,  is  "inexorably 
tied"  to  population  growth.  Indeed,  adds 
Matras,  the  Greek  word  "stenochoria,"used 
to  describe  Greek  migration  and  coloniza- 
tion of  the  Mediterranean  coastline  and 
islands  between  800  and  600  B.C.,  comes 
from  "steno"  (narrowness,  tightness)  and 
"choria"  (place,  soil). 

Matras  calls  the  tendency  of  any  popula- 
tion to  grow  in  numbers  a  source  of  endo- 
genous pressure,  to  which  migration  is  one 
response.  But  populations  are  also  subject 
to  what  he  calls  "exogenous  disturbance" 
-  such  as  natural  disaster,  crop  failure. 


Estimated  Prehistoric  World 

Population 

ESTIMATED 

YEARS  AGO  CULTURAL  STAGE 

POPULATION 

1 ,000,000    LOWER  PALEOLITHIC 

125.000 

300.000    MIDDLE  PALEOLITHIC 

1 ,000,000 

25.000    UPPER  PALEOLITHIC 

3.340,000 

10,000    MESOLITHIC  (Bronze  Age) 

5,320,000 

6,000    NEOLITHIC  (Iron  Age) 

86,000,000 

2,000    CHRISTIAN  ERA 

133,000,000 

12 

327 

103 

2 

11 

475 

144 

2 

33 

741 

274 

2 

63 

915 

423 

6 

89 

1,023 

480 

9 

107 

1,120 

533 

10 

130 

1,244 

574 

11 

162 

1,381 

572 

13 

212 

1,659 

639 

16 

epidemic  or  war,  and  "the  smaller  and  more 
isolated  the  society,  the  greater  the  suscepti- 
bility to  it." 

Such  "exogenous  disturbances"  were  the 
means  by  which  the  burgeoning  populations 
of  agricultural  societies  were  kept  in  check. 

Matras  writes:  "In  the  course  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  population  grew,  but  very  slowly,  and 
often  the  growth  was  wiped  out  or  reversed 
by  recurring  famines,  wars  or  plagues.  Great 
famine  was  experienced  throughout  India 
in  650  A.D.;  over  the  entire  world  in  879;  in 
India  in  941,  1022  and  1033;  in  England  in 
1005;  and  in  all  of  Europe  in  1016.  A  seven- 
year  famine  depopulated  Egypt  between 
1064  and  1072,  and  many  of  the  German 
lands  are  said  to  have  lost  half  their  popula- 
tion from  hunger  in  1125.  ..  .  Malaria  is 
believed  to  have  been  primarily  responsible 
for  the  reduction  in  the  size  of  ancient  Near 
Eastern  populations,  and  the  Black  Death 
of  1 348- 1 375  is  thought  to  have  reduced  the 
population  of  England  from  about  five  mil- 
lion to  2.3  million  .  .  . 

"Spain  suffered  continuous  warfare  from 
the  eighth  to  the  15th  centuries,  and  her 
population  declined  from  a  peak  of  about 
eight  million  in  the  second  century  A.D.  to 
3.6  million  in  600  .  .  . 

"Such  patterns  characterized  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  world  until  very  recently." 

The  Industrial  Revolution  heralded  a 
change  in  the  pattern.  The  famine  and  epi- 
demics which  contributed  to  the  catastro- 
phic peaks  in  agricultural  society's  death 
rates  were  brought  under  control  through 
greatly  improved  medical  knowledge  and 
sanitation,  and  better  information  about 
plants  and  livestock.  But  as  well  as  eliminat- 
ing the  peaks,  medical  knowledge  and  im- 
proved diet  also  lowered  the  death  rate  for 
normal  times.  With  the  prevailing  high  birth 
rates  now  unchecked  by  correspondingly 
high  death  rates,  populations  boomed. 

Migration  has  been  cited  as  one  response 
to  the  population  pressure  on  space  and 
resources  applied  by  growing  numbers  of 
people.  Expanding  populations  can  also 
either  extend  their  area,  use  technological 
innovations  to  make  better  use  of  resources 


they  already  have,  or  institute  formal  means 
of  population  control. 

Contemporary  Western  industrial  socie- 
ties show  all  these  responses.  Growing  urban 
populations  push  city  boundaries  deep  into 
adjacent  rural  areas;  agricultural  innovations 
have  improved  crop  yields;  and  birth  con- 
trol methods  have  brough  the  soaring  birth 
rates  to  within  the  range  of  the  death  rate. 

Cipolla  summarizes:  "The  preceding 
observations  seem  to  suggest  that  for  any 
one  of  the  three  basic  types  of  organizations 
there  exists  —  at  least  potentially  —  an 
equilibrium  mechanism  that  controls  popu- 
lation growth.  For  the  hunting-fishing  socie- 
ties we  suppose  .  .  .  that  the  equilibrium 
mechanism  consisted  of  the  high  death  rate 
matching  a  high  birth  rate  .  .  .  For  the  agri- 
cultural societies  we  can  state  more  precisely 
that  the  mechanism  generally  consisted  of  a 
high  and  highly  fluctuating  death  rate  that 
checked  a  high  but  more  stable  birth  rate  .  .  . 
For  industrial  societies  it  seems  that  the 
mechanism  should  mainly  consist  in  adjust- 
ment of  the  birth  rate  to  a  very  low  death 
rate." 

Many  of  the  highly  industrialized  coun- 
tries of  the  West  are  now  entering  periods  of 
minimal  population  growth  —  so  minimal, 
in  fact,  that  some  are  taking  steps  to  encour- 
age a  rise  in  birth  rate.  In  France,  cash 
allowances  and  tax  concessions,  generous 
maternity  leave  and  other  benefits  are  in- 
tended to  encourage  families  to  have  more 
children.  Similar  measures  instituted  in  East 
Germany  in  1976  are  reported  to  have  pro- 
duced an  upswing  in  the  birth  rate  in  1977. 

These  successive  changes  in  birth  and 
death  rates  represent  the  phenomenon  of 
the  "demographic  transition"  which  has 
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characterized  the  Western  industrial  coun- 
tries. 

But  there  are  doubts  now  about  the  appli- 
cability of  the  demographic  transition  model 
to  the  developing  countries  of  the  Third 
World. 

Such  countries  are  undoubtedly  in  tran- 
sition demographically.  But  the  processes 
that  developed  in  Europe  over  many  hun- 
dreds of  years  are  being  forced  into  a  much 
shorter  time  frame  in  the  hothouses  of  Asia 
and  Africa. 

The  humanitarian  impulse  of  the  deve- 
loped countries  to  share  medical  know  ledge 
and  technology  has  meant  the  application 
of  industrial-age  processes  to  societies  that 
are  still  primarily  agricultural.  Death  rates 


have  been  lowered  in  many  Third  World 
countries  —  but  a  corresponding  lowering 
of  birth  rates,  the  usual  accompaniment  of 
industrialization,  urbanization  and  increased 
literacy,  hasn't  happened. 

In  Sri  Lanka,  DDT  wiped  out  the  malar- 
ial mosquito  and  deaths  fell  from  22  to  12 
per  1.000  in  the  seven  years  from  1945  to 
1952.  A  corresponding  fall  in  the  death  rate 
in  England  and  Wales  took  70  years. 

Yet  as  late  as  I960,  according  to  the 
August.  1977  issue  of  Population  Bulletin, 
only  India  and  Pakistan  officially  supported 
family  planning  programs.  While  the  rest  of 
the  developing  world  has  now  followed  their 
lead,  it  will  take  some  time  before  such 
programs  demonstrate  their  effects. 


World  Population 


MID  1979 
POPULATION 
(MILLIONS) 

GROWTH 
RATE 

(%) 

BIRTH 
RATE 
(PER  1000) 

DEATH 
RATE 
|PER  1000) 

POPULATION 
IN  THE 
LABOR 
FORCE 
(%) 

INCREASE 
IN  THE 
LABOR 
FORCE 

1975-2000 
(%) 

ANNUAL 
INCREASE 
IN  CEREAL 
GRAIN 
YIELDS. 
1960-1969 
(%) 

ANNUAL 
INCREASE 
IN  CEREAL 
GRAIN 
YIELDS. 
1970-1978 
(%) 

World 

4,438.5 

1.9 

31 

12 

42 

55 

2.9 

1.9 

Africa 

469.5 

2  9 

46 

19 

38 

87 

0.9 

0.6 

Asia 

2,591.9 

2.1 

34 

12 

42 

60 

3.3 

1.9 

Latin  America 

358.1 

2.5 

36 

9 

31 

103 

1.0 

1.8 

Europe 

482.8 

0.4 

15 

11 

44 

17 

3.5 

3.7 

U.S.S.R. 

263.8 

0.9 

18 

9 

50 

20 

2.3 

06 

Oceania 

22.4 

1.3 

22 

9 

43 

56 

1.4 

0.2 

North  America 

250.0 

0.9 

15 

8 

44 

34 

4.5 

2.2 

Canada 

23.8 

11 

16 

7 

42 

45 

3.3 

0.3 

U.S.A. 

226.1 

0.9 

14.8 

8.4 

44 

33 

4.6 

2.4 

Source  Information  published  in  1979  by  the  U  S  Environmental  Fund 


Meanwhile,  world  population  is  growing 
with  increasing  speed.  From  1650  to  1 750 
the  average  annual  increasewas  0.3  percent. 
Erom  1 750 to  1 850  it  was0.6percent.  f  rom 
I850  to  1950.  it  was  about  one  percent,  ami 
the  world's  population  grew  from  I .  I  to  2.5 
billion.  By  1961  the  rate  of  increase  was 
about  1. 7  percent.  To  put  this  another  way: 
while  it  took  all  of  human  history  prior  to 
1650  to  reach  a  world  population  of  one 
half-billion,  the  latest  half-billion  was  added 
in  just  eight  or  nine  years. 

The  diagram  on  Page  4  shows  where  the 
recent  growth  is  occurring,  and  notes  the 
shift  in  population  density  from  Europe  to 
the  Third  World  countries. 

There  seems,  in  short,  to  be  a  growing 
polarization  of  rich  and  poor  countries  in 
population  growth  as  in  other  dimensions 
of  development. 

This  issue  of  Environment  I  lews  looks 
at  population  growth  from  a  variety  of  per- 
spectives. The  story  on  Page  7  considers  the 
problem  in  terms  of  what  the  earth  can 
support.  With  this  as  background,  succeed- 
ing stories  discuss  the  Canadian,  and  the 
Alberta  scene.  The  stories  on  Pages  I  I  and 
18  look  at  general  population  trends  m 
Canada,  and  at  views  prevailing  in  our  society 
about  birth  control  and  abortion.  I  he  sto- 
ries on  Pages  21.  25  and  29  look  at  the 
history  of  population  growth  in  Alberta, 
and  the  biophysical  and  social  effects  of  the 
province's  current  rapid  growth. 

The  story  on  Page  34  attempts  then  to 
relate  the  Canadian  situation  to  global  trends 
and  problems. 

Gillian  Snlatynski  is  the  freelance  editor  of  this  magazine 
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Karol  Krotki 

The  demographic  facts  of  life 

are  poorly  understood 

in  (English-speaking)  Canada.' 


Why  is  this  viewpoint  in  English, 
rather  than  in  French?  Because 
when  the  linguistic  fate  of  this 
continent  was  being  decided  the  French 
were  running  out  of  the  demographic 
wherewithal  while  the  English  were 
sending  ten  boats  from  Cornwall  across 
the  Atlantic  for  each  boat  leaving  Brest  or 
Cherbourg. 

Why  will  a  future  viewpoint  be  in 
Castillian  (Spanish  to  you)  rather  than  in 
English?  Because  the  Latins  have  currently 
the  demographic  means  to  people  the 
empty  lands  north  of  Rio  Grande.  If  this 
reads  too  fancifully,  recall  that  the 
demographic  difference  between  historical 
England  and  France  was  smaller  than  the 
current  differences  in  the  two  Americas. 

A  future  historian  will  show  how  the 
pressures  south  of  Rio  Grande  took  up 
the  vacuum  north  of  it  and  changed 
profoundly  the  North  American  societies. 
He  might  also  speculate  on  the  Canadian 
paradox:  fertility  policies  against  growth, 
migration  policies  in  favor.  He  might  note 
how  the  once-empty  land  of  Canada 
benefited  from  high  demographic  growth 
in  the  past  and  contrast  the  geopolitical 
disasters  of  low  demographic  growth  in 
France.  Yet  Canada  followed  the 
International  Federation  of  Planned 
Parenthood. 

The  historian  might  pinpoint  the  time 
(about  1970)  when  Canada's  sovereignty 
came  increasingly  under  the  influence  of 
demographic  forces  abroad.  He  will  see 
significance  in  an  incident,  minor  at  the 
time,  when  Jimmy  Carter  removed  the 
fencing  along  Rio  Grande  at  the  bidding 
of  Mexican  President  Jose  Lopez  Portillo. 

This  scenario,  fanciful  to  some,  might 
not  come  to  pass.  If  not,  the  other  cultural 
alternative  yawning  to  swallow  Canada  is 
further  continentalization  —  we  all 
become  North  Americans.  The  French 
dimension,  if  preserved,  could  prevent  it 
more  effectively  than,  say,  the  British 
Crown.  From  this  perspective  the  end  of 
the  "revenge  of  the  cradle"  in  Quebec 
weakens  Canada's  identity. 


The  latinization  of  northern  America 
or  continentalization  of  Canada  are  two 
possible  consequences  of  demography. 

Yet  the  demographic  facts  of  life  are 
poorly  understood  in  (English-speaking) 
Canada.  One  reason  is  that  more  than 
half  of  the  demographic  analysis  in 
Canada  is  reported  in  French  and 
"unilingual  scholars"  are  not  yet  regarded 
as  a  contradiction  in  terms.  In  January, 
1980,  scientific  publications  in  non-English 
languages  passed  the  50-per-cent  mark. 
The  relative  decline  in  the  importance  of 
English  continues. 

Another  reason  is  the  various 
interpretations  of  multiculturalism: 
invented  by  the  social  engineers  of  Ottawa 
to  make  bilingualism  more  acceptable,  but 
taken  up  by  community  leaders  with 
"political"  rather  than  multilingual 
interests.  The  ethnic  mosaic  of  Canada 
changing  into  a  kaleidoscope  by 
immigration  from  nontraditional  sources 
will  do  even  less  for  multilingualism. 
Where  will  multiculturalism  be  in  the 
absence  of  multilingualism? 

There  are  other  indicators  of  the 
incomplete  understanding  of  demographic 
facts  of  life  in  (English-speaking)  Canada. 

•  In  the  pensions  debate,  (universality, 
eligibility,  form,  vesting,  portability, 
funding  etc.)  the  basic  question  is  not 
faced:  do  pensions  come  out  of  life-time 
savings  or  out  of  current  production?  If 
the  latter,  are  we  facing  a  "war  of 
generations"  when  the  burden  becomes 
intolerable? 

•  Canada  has  shown  no  interest  in  the 
World  Fertility  Survey,  apart  from  giving 
money<to  others.  Alberta  would  not  take 
up  a  federal  interest  in  learning  about 
Alberta  fertility. 

•  Canada  had  the  largest  delegation 


travelling  to  the  World  Population 
Conference  in  Bucharest  in  1974,  and 
acted  as  secretary  to  the  main  resolution, 
not  realizing  that  the  occasion  was  being 
|  used  for  political  purposes. 

Yet  population  affects  the  future  of 
™  individual  societies  and  humanity  as  a 
whole.  Pollution,  destruction  of 
ecosystems,  and  other  impacts  on 
environment  are  caused  by  population 
growth;  more  so  by  increasing  standard  of 
living.  One-fifth  of  environmental 
problems  arise  out  of  population  growth 
and  four-fifths  because  of  increasing 
standard  of  living.  Immigrants  from  low 
impact  countries  have,  when  in  Canada,  a 
high  impact  on  the  environment. 

If  higher  standard  of  living  is  the  main 
environmental  enemy,  it  also  provides  the 
spare  margin  out  of  which  to  pay  for  the 
remedies.  Whatever  the  means  of  control, 
ultimately  the  consumer  pays. 

To  summarize:  high  fertility  would  be  a 
less  disruptive  manner  of  filling  the  empty 
land  than  continuing  immigration; 
Alberta  suffers  from  demographic 
innumeracy  (a  numerical  illiteracy); 
environmental  solutions  must  be  eagerly 
sought  but  the  consumer  should 
understand  that  he  pays  for  them.  No 
harm  in  higher  costs:  they  sharpen  the 
wits  of  entrepreneurs  and  tame  trade 
unions.  To  determine  the  economically 
optimum  population  and  density  of 
settlements  is  a  relatively  simple  exercise 
in  operations  research:  we  know  less 
about  the  psychological  optimum. 

Finally,  the  nagging  question  arises:  do 
we  need  "to  know"  in  order  "to  do".'  Most 
public  decision-makers  do  not  know,  and 
yet  they  do.  1  personally  prefer  knowledge 
to  ignorance,  but  it  is  not  always  certain 
that  analysis  furnishes  objective  decisions. 
My  study  of  many  evaluative  reports  in 
many  societies  over  many  years  leads  me 
to  feel  that  tossing  the  coin  is  not  a  bad 
way  to  proceed  when  social  scientists 
promise  more  than  they  can  deliver. 

Dr.  Krotki  is  a  professor  of  sociology  at  the  University  of 
Alberta. 
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Gillian  Sniatynski 


The  Lesson  Of  The  Lily  Pond 

There  is  a  limit  to  the  number  of  people  the  earth  can  support. 


checks"  of  mortality.  In  other  words,  a  pop- 
ulation increase  to  a  level  approaching  the 
limits  of  subsistence  produces  poverty,  mis- 
ery, vice,  disease  and  ultimately  the  mortal- 
ity necessary  to  restrain  population  growth. 

Malthus  did  allow,  in  second  and  subse- 
quent editions  of  his  essay,  that  "moral  res- 
traint" —  delayed  marriage,  or  continence 
in  marriage  —  could  also  act  as  a  positive 
check  by  reducing  the  birth  rate  somewhat. 
But  his  prognosis  for  the  fate  of  mankind 
was  still  gloomy  indeed. 

Controversy  still  rages  over  Malthus' 
ideas,  but  they  have  found  contemporary 
support. 

In  April,  1 968,  a  group  of  scientists,  econo- 
mists, educators,  industrialists,  civil  servants 
and  others  from  10  countries  gathered  in 
Rome  to  discuss  "the  present  and  future 
predicament  of  man."  Out  of  this  meeting 
grew  the  Club  of  Rome,  an  informal  organi- 
zation designed  to  foster  understanding  of 
the  interdependent  components  of  the  glo- 
bal system  and  ultimately  to  promote  new 
policy  initiatives  and  action. 

The  first  report  commissioned  by  the 


Suppose,  says  a  French  riddle,  you  had 
a  lily  pond  on  which  a  water  lily  is 
growing. 

The  lily  plant  doubles  in  size  each  day.  If 
allowed  to  grow  unchecked,  it  would  cover 
the  pond  and  choke  off  other  life  in  the 
water  in  30  days. 

If  you  decide  not  to  cut  it  back  until  the 
pond  is  half  covered,  on  what  day  would 
you  have  to  intervene? 

The  answer  is  the  29th  day. 

The  lily  plant  teaches  French  school- 
children about  exponential  growth  —  an 
increase  by  a  constant  percentage  of  the 
whole  in  a  constant  time. 

Bank  savings  invested  at  a  fixed  rate  of 
interest  grow  exponentially.  So  does  a  col- 
ony of  yeast  cells  in  which  each  cell  div  ides 
into  two  every  10  minutes. 

Rates  of  human  population  growth  and 
resource  consumption  also  grow  exponen- 
tially. As  the  lily  plant  shows,  growth  is  slow 
at  first,  but  momentum  is  soon  gathered. 
The  pond  is  only  half-covered  on  the  29th 
day,  but  choking  to  death  on  the  30th. 

The  lily  plant  riddle  is  favored  of  ecolo- 


gists  as  well  as  French  educators  because  it 
shows  how  fast  the  limits  to  growth  can  be 
reached. 

Much  of  the  alarm  about  world  popula- 
tion growth  relates  to  the  inexorable  upward 
swing  of  the  exponential  curve.  World  pop- 
ulation is  growing  exponentially  at  a  cur- 
rent rate  of  about  1.7  percent.  But  popula- 
tion growth  cannot  be  considered  in  isolation. 
Human  existence  depends  on  the  continued 
existence  of  certain  resources  —  whose  supply 
is  limited.  Rates  of  consumption  of  nonre- 
newable resources,  industrialization,  and 
pollution,  are  also  growing  exponentially. 

A  finite  system  has  limits.  Exponential 
growth  brings  those  limits  closer,  faster. 

One  of  the  first  to  recognize  the  potential 
consequences  of  rapid  population  growth 
was  Thomas  Robert  Malthus,  in  his  1798 
"Essay  on  the  Principle  of  Population." 

Malthus  made  these  points: 

•  Since  population  tends  to  increase  faster 
than  food  resources,  there  is  always  tension 
between  population  and  the  means  by  which 
people  subsist. 

•  This  tension  is  resolved  by  "positive 
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Club  of  Rome,  published  in  1972,  was  "The 
Limits  To  Growth."  This  study  considered 
food,  non-renewable  resources  and  pollution 
absorption  as  separate  factors  necessary  for 
the  growth  and  maintenance  of  population 
and  industry.  With  effective  use  of  exponen- 
tial growth  curves  to  estimate  "how  much 
longer  growth  in  each  of  these  factors  might 
continue  at  its  present  rate  of  increase,"  the 
conclusion  reached  was  "one  that  many  per- 
ceptive people  have  already  realized  —  that 
the  short  doubling  times  of  many  of  man's 
activities,  combined  with  the  immense  quan- 
tities being  doubled,  will  bring  us  close  to 
the  limits  of  growth  of  those  activities  sur- 
prisingly soon." 

The  second  report  to  the  Club  of  Rome, 
published  in  1974,  was  critical  of  the  earlier 
report  because  its  approach  was  too  global. 
The  1974  study  stressed  the  fact  that  the 
world  community  consists  of  parts  "whose 
pasts,  presents  and  futures  are  different." 
Distinct  though  interconnected  regions  face 
distinct  though  interconnected  problems  — 
most  of  which  could  be  overcome  by  co- 
operation. 

But  the  1 974  report  does  not  discredit  the 
underlying  concern  of  its  predecessor  about 
consumption  and  pollution  rates  in  a  fragile 
and  finite  system. 

Other  voices  —  those,  notably,  of  biolo- 
gists Paul  Ehrlich  and  Garrett  Hardin  - 
have  sounded  more  recent  warnings. 

What  is  the  substance  of  these  warnings? 
That  mankinds  survival  depends  on  the 
continued  existence  of  a  number  of  non- 
renewable resources  —  not  least  of  which  is 
arable  land  to  provide  food.  That  these  re- 
sources are  finite  and  therefore  liable  to 
exhaustion,  by  direct  consumption  or  spoil- 
age by  pollution.  That  the  (exponential)  rate 
of  consumption  and  spoilage  must  be  slowed 
—  by  reducing  individual  consumption  rates, 
by  reducing  the  numbers  of  consumers  and 
polluters,  or  preferably  a  comination  of  both. 

Paul  Ehrlich,  in  his  1972  book  Popula- 
tion Resources  Environment,  considers  the 
potential  limiting  factors  on  population 
growth  —  the  limits  of  earth's  capacity  to 
support  people  —  as  space,  heat,  available 


energy,  nonrenewable  resources,  water  and 
food. 

Space  is  an  obvious  limitation.  Ehrlich 
dismisses  as  fantasy  any  likelihood  that  col- 
onizing outer  space  will  offer  any  relief  from 
the  laws  of  population  growth.  "The  popu- 
lation will  have  to  stop  growing  sooner  or 
later." 

People,  as  well  as  their  activities,  convert 
other  forms  of  energy  into  heat,  which  must 
be  dissipated.  The  fact  that  when  energy  is 
put  to  work,  heat  is  produced  is  one  of  the 
Laws  of  Thermodynamics.  "Meteorologists 
caution  that  world  climates  could  be  drasti- 
cally altered  if  the  additional  heat  that  man 
dissipates  in  his  global  environment  reaches 
about  one  percent  of  the  solar  energy  strik- 
ing the  earth's  surface,"  says  Ehrlich.  "At  the 
present  rate  of  increase  of  about  five  per 
cent  per  year  in  world  energy  consumption, 
this  situation  will  be  reached  in  about  a 
century." 

Ehrlich  notes  that  we  are  not  yet  running 


O) 


out  of  energy,  but  that  heavy  environmental 
costs  attend  both  its  production  and  con- 
sumption. Moreover,  people  in  the  developed 
countries  are  using  the  richest  and  most 
accessible  energy  resources  "at  a  rate  not 
justified  by  legitimate  needs."  Supplies  of 
high  grade  fossil  fuels  are  finite  and  "will 
probably  be  consumed  within  a  few  hundred 
years,  possibly  much  sooner." This,  however, 
is  not  in  itself  a  limiting  factor  on  popula- 
tion growth,  since  alternate  energy  sources 
do  exist.  "The  ultimate  limits  to  the  use  of 
energy  (assuming  radioactive  pollution  and 
other  safety  problems  associated  with  nuclear 
energy  can  be  solved)  come  not  from  its 
shortage,  but  from  the  problem  of  dissipat- 
ing the  heat  to  which  all  useful  energy  is 
eventually  degraded." 

Industrial  processes  and  many  of  the  con- 
sumer goods  which  characterize  our  present 
level  of  affluence  depend  on  relatively  com- 
mon substances  like  iron,  aluminum,  zinc, 
phosphate  rock,  coal  and  oil,  as  well  as 


As  cities  spread,  farmland  becomes  a  precious 
commodity 
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minerals  like  vanadium,  tantalum  and  tung- 
sten that  are  vital  to  industrial  processes.  At 
present  rates  of  consumption,  using  current 
technology  to  mine  known  reserves,  he  quotes 
estimates  setting  the  lifetime  of  most  of  the 
minerals  at  little  more  than  a  century. 

A  finite  amount  of  water  circulates  on 
the  earth  in  a  complex  series  of  pathways 
known  as  the  hydrologic  cycle.  The  oceans, 
containing  some  97  per  cent  of  the  worlds 
water,  are  the  main  reservoirs.  Evaporation, 
condensation,  precipitation  and  runoff  are 
the  processes  by  which  it  is  moved.  "But 
even  though  it  circulates,"  says  Ehrlich.  "the 
finite  supply  of  fresh  water  still  places  limits 
on  the  numbers  of  people  that  can  be  sup- 
ported, both  in  specific  locations  and  on  the 
earth  as  a  whole." 

Water  is  needed  in  prodigious  quantities 
just  to  produce  food.  A  kilogram  of  dry 
wheat  needs  about  640  litres  of  water;  a 
kilogram  of  rice  about  2,400  litres;  and  a 
kilogram  of  meat,  from  27,000  to  64,000 


litres.  Industrial  processes  take  even  more 
water:  it  takes  an  estimated  480,000  litres  to 
produce  a  single  car.  Most  withdrawals  from 
runoff  don't  necessarily  constitute  consump- 
tion because  the  water  is  used  and  then 
returned,  usually  in  a  purified  form,  to  its 
source.  But  all  use  involves  some  loss  to 
evaporation.  Water  is  also  lost  if  it  is  returned 
to  the  cycle  in  a  form  too  polluted  to  make 
further  use  possible,  or  if  it  is  returned  to  the 
ocean. 

Ehrlich  notes  the  second  major  aspect  of 
water  demand  is  flow  requirement.  Once 
consumptive  demands  have  been  met,  there 
must  still  be  enough  water  to  carry  off  w  astes, 
meet  hydropower  needs,  and  maintain  wild- 
life habitat  and  recreational  opportunities. 

"Intimately  related  to  fresh  water  supp- 
lies are  another  renewable  resource:  forests," 
he  adds.  "That  deforestation  results  in  heavy 
soil  erosion,  floods  and  local  changes  in 
climate  has  been  known  for  centuries  .  .  ." 

But  "the  most  pressing  factor  now  limit- 


ing the  capacity  of  the  earth  to  support 
Homo  sapiens  is  the  supply  of  food." 

Ehrlich  notes  that  the  United  Nations 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  estab- 
lished standard  daily  per  capita  calorie  re- 
quirements for  estimating  a  populations  food 
needs.  On  the  basis  of  these  standards,  1 965 
world  average  calorie  needs  were  set  at  2,354 
calories  per  capita  per  day.  The  FAO  esti- 
mated that  an  average  of  2,420  calories  per 
capita  per  day  in  food  were  available  at  the 
market  level  in  the  mid-1960s.  But  there 
were  —  and  still  are  —  vast  inequities,  with 
the  rich  getting  more  than  their  share,  and 
the  poor  getting  much  less.  Take  into  account 
loss  due  to  waste,  pests  and  spoilage,  and 
the  relative  rates  of  food  production  and 
population  increase  since  the  mid-1960s,  and 
the  picture  is  bleak. 

Ehrlich  says  the  present  failures  of  food 
distribution  are  the  result  of  numerous  inter- 
acting factors,  including  poverty,  ignorance, 
cultural  and  economic  patterns,  and  lack  of 
transport  systems.  Though  worldwide  sup- 
plies of  food  might  theoretically  be  avail- 
able, "the  average  diet  within  many  coun- 
tries in  Southern  Asia  and  tropical  Latin 
America  is  significantly  below  FAO  mini- 
mum nutritional  standards  .  .  .  Correcting 
this  situation  .  .  .  would  require  a  massi\e 
effort  to  raise  total  food  production,  since 
those  who  now  consume  more  than  their 
minimal  share  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
approve  of  a  redistribution  plan  that  would 
place  everyone  on  a  minimum  calorie-low 
protein  diet." 

In  November,  the  FAO  reported  that 
cereal  stocks  in  1981  would  be  below  the 
level  needed  for  world  food  security,  and 
that  a  "state  of  global  alert"  exists. 

Others  have  backed  up  Ehrlichs  argu- 
ments. Forexample,  Lester  R.  Brown  speaks 
of  stress  on  four  biological  systems  fish- 
eries, forests,  grasslands  and  croplands 
on  which  we  depend  heavily.  He  warns  of 
the  effects  of  over-fishing,  deforestation,  en- 
croachment of  deserts,  and  poor  agricultu- 
ral practices  like  overplowing. 

At  a  1978  conference  on  population  and 
food  policy,  he  added  a  new  caution:  "What 
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EXPONENTIAL  GROWTH 

Both  population  and  resource  consumption 
are  growing  exponentially.  These  graphs 
illustrate  aspects  of  that  growth.  (Based  on 
information  from  The  Limits  To  Growth, 
Potomac  Associates,  London  1 972.) 


we're  now  beginning  to  see  is  that  continu- 
ing population  growth  beyond  current  lev- 
els has  a  double-edged  effect.  It  not  only 
contributes  to  the  growth  in  demand.  But, 
by  putting  too  much  pressure  on  biological 
systems,  population  growth  can  also  lead  to 
a  shrinkage  of  the  productive  resource  base 
itself  —  the  forests,  the  fisheries,  cropland 
and  grasslands.  And  that  concept  is  new. 
We  have  not  integrated  that  concept  into 
our  thinking,  and  the  projections  being  made 
in  the  various  global  economic  models  en- 
tirely overlook  this  phenomenon." 

Man  is  a  spoiler  and  polluter,  as  well  as 
consumer. 

Ehrlich  sees  the  problem  of  environmen- 
tal deterioration  as  much  more  serious  in 
many  ways  than  the  world  food  situation. 
Human  activities  may  so  destroy  the  life 
support  systems  of  our  planet  that  its  carry- 
ing capacity  may  be  reduced  to  zero.  And, 
he  says,  there  is  some  chance  that  we  may 
already  have  passed  the  point  of  no  return. 


WORLD  URBAN  POPULATION 
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Total  urban  population  is  expected  to  increase 
exponentially  in  less  developed  regions  of  the  world, 
but  almost  linearly  in  the  more  developed  regions.  Present 
average  doubling  time  for  city  populations  in  less 
developed  regions  is  1 5  years. 


WORLD  FERTILIZER  CONSUMPTION 
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World  fertilizer  consumption  is  increasing  exponentially,  with  a 
doubling  time  of  about  1 0  years  Note:  Figures  do  not 
include  the  U  S  S.R.  or  China. 


Chlorinated  hydrocarbons  like  DDT  have 
"contaminated  all  organisms,  with  no  excep- 
tions" and  have  concentrated  in  food  chains. 
The  use  of  synthetic  fertilizers  and  pesticides 
to  improve  food  production  may  ultimately 
jeopardize  our  food-producing  capability. 

"The  Limits  To  Growth"  adds  the  fol- 
lowing warnings: 

•  The  few  kinds  of  pollution  that  have 
actually  been  measured  over  time  seem  to 
be  increasing  exponentially. 

•  We  have  almost  no  knowledge  about 
where  the  upper  limits  to  those  pollution 
growth  curves  might  be. 

•  The  presence  of  natural  delays  in  ecolog- 
ical processes  increases  the  probability  of 
underestimating  the  control  measures  neces- 
sary, and  therefore  of  inadvertently  reach- 
ing those  upper  limits. 

•  Many  pollutants  are  globally  distributed; 
their  harmful  effects  appear  far  from  their 
points  of  generation. 

It's  a  sobering  thought  that  these  views 
have  been  around  now  for  almost  10  years, 
but  still  represent  the  most  comprehensive 
position  statements  available.  It's  also  impor- 
tant to  note  that  they  have  their  detractors. 
Perhaps  the  main  body  of  opposition  comes 
from  those  Ehrlich  himself  has  called  "tech- 
nological optimists,"  who  see  no  problems 
to  which  human  ingenuity  can't  eventually 
find  a  solution. 

Dr.  Philip  M.  Hauser,  director  of  the 
Population  Research  Centre  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  demonstrates  this  optimis- 
tic view  in  the  United  States:  "It  is  not  our 
high  level  of  consumption  w  hich  is  produc- 
ing pollution.  It  is  unwillingness  up  to  this 
point  to  pay  the  cost  for  the  elimination  of 
pollution.  The  economic  muscle  of  the  U.S., 
with  the  adjustment  of  priorities,  could  cer- 
tainly eliminate  pollution  without  decreas- 
ing living  levels." 

Everyone  is  agreed,  however,  that  solu- 
tions of  some  sort  must  be  found.  There  is 
no  evading  the  lesson  of  the  lily  pond. 
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Elaine  Park 


Growth  InThe  Land  Of  Plenty 


Canada  is  more  crowded  than  it  looks. 


Getting  married,  setting  up  a  home, 
having  children,  falling  ill  and  dying 
-  these  are  highly  personal  acts. 
The  Canadian  government  does  not  pre- 
sume to  direct  them.  As  Pierre  Trudeau 
once  said,  the  state  has  no  business  in  the 
bedrooms  of  the  nation. 

Yet  the  bedrooms  of  the  nation  create 
the  state. 

The  mathematics  of  our  individual  births 
and  deaths  generate  the  entire  business  of 
politics  and  government,  from  the  provision 
of  maternity  wards  and  schools  through  the 
payment  of  old  age  security  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  cemeteries.  The  shape  of  Canada's 
future  rests  on  decisions  being  made  today 
by  individual  citizens  about  their  family  size, 
their  personal  health  habits,  and  their  con- 
sumption of  food,  energy  and  land. 

Our  most  private  moments  and  their  re- 
sults, when  reduced  to  bald  numbers  in  the 
statistics  of  population,  soon  become  the 
most  public  concerns.  Today's  population 
figures  become  tomorrow's  political  issues 
and  social  problems. 

Canada's  population  has  grown  in  abso- 
lute numbers  in  every  census  since  the  first 
post-Confederation  count  of  1871  which  re- 
corded 3.7  million  residents.  By  1976,  there 
were  23  million  of  us,  and  projections  of 
current  trends  made  by  Statistics  Canada 
suggest  a  1986  population  of  between  25.4 
and  27.8  million.  In  2001,  the  population  is 
projected  to  lie  between  28.4 and  34.6  million. 

Until  recently,  the  growth  of  the  Cana- 
dian population  has  been  accepted  generally 
as  a  natural,  healthy  condition,  an  indicator 
of  overall  economic  well-being.  The  hinter- 
lands were  there  in  their  vastness  to  be 
peopled  and  made  productive,  and  there 
appeared  to  be  plenty  of  room  for  all. 

Today,  we  have  about  38  hectares  of 
land  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
country.  The  map  tells  us  that  our  nation  is 
still  mainly  wilderness  and  that  our  popula- 
tion centres  are  found  in  a  relatively  narrow 
strip  adjacent  to  the  American  border.  The 
frontiers  are  still  open. 

Canada,  however,  is  more  crowded  than 
it  looks. 


Few  of  those  38-per-capita  hectares  can 
support  crops  or  pasture.  Only  13  per  cent 
of  our  land  is  suitable  for  any  kind  of  agri- 
cultural production,  and  of  this,  only  42  per 
cent  is  suitable  for  sustained  grow  th  of  crops. 
Almost  all  the  prime  farmland  which  can 
carry  a  wide  range  of  crops  is  already  in  use. 
Year  by  year,  some  of  the  best  land  is  being 
taken  out  of  agricultural  production  to  be 
covered  by  bungalows  and  high-rises  as 
metropolitan  areas  expand.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  half  the  agriculturally  useful  land 
lost  annually  to  urban  expansion  is  coming 
from  the  best  one-twentieth  of  the  farmlands. 
The  southern  Ontario  population  corridor, 
especially,  is  eating  up  quantities  of  fertile 
soil. 

Currently  Canada  has  no  difficulty  meet- 
ing domestic  needs  and  exporting  a  food 
surplus.  Although  we  import  many  foods, 
such  as  coffee  and  citrus  fruits,  which  can- 


not be  grown  in  Canada,  we  export  enough 
grains  to  maintain  a  favorable  agricultural 
trade  balance  (about  SI  billion  surplus  in 
1974).  Our  grain  exports  in  the  1970s  were 
enough  to  sustain  75  million  people  at  con- 
sumption levels  in  the  Third  World. 

However,  that  grain  would  have  fed  only 
15  million  Canadians.  Although  the  aver- 
age Canadian  eats  less  cereal  than  the  aver- 
age Indian,  we  have  the  highest  per  capita 
grain  consumption  in  the  world  because  we 
use  it  for  animal  feed.  It  takes  10  to  16 
kilograms  of  grain  to  produce  one  kilogram 
of  beef. 

Our  recent  habit  has  been  to  feed  as 
much  grain  to  our  cattle  as  we  export,  even 
though  our  lands  suitable  for  forage  are 
underutilized  and  using  them  for  cattle  feed 
would  significantly  increase  the  world  pro- 
tein supply.  Incredibly,  in  the  face  of  world 
famine,  the  Canadian  proclivity  for  meat 
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over  cereal  protein  is  becoming  more  pro- 
nounced. Between  1965  and  1977,  our  per 
capita  apparent  consumption  of  cereals  fell 
from  203  grams  per  day  to  185;  our  con- 
sumption of  meat  rose  from  188  grams  to 
216  grams  daily. 

Projections  indicate  that  in  50  years,  most 
of  Canada's  farmland  will  be  required  to 
satisfy  domestic  needs  alone.  Unless  the  loss 
of  prime  land  is  halted  and  ways  are  found 
to  increase  both  productivity  of  existing  farms 
and  the  supply  of  new  farming  areas,  Cana- 
dians may  soon  find  not  only  that  they  are 
no  longer  a  nation  of  food  exporters,  but 


also  that  food  consumption  habits  within 
the  country  will  have  to  be  altered. 

Our  agricultural  capability  is  only  one 
practical  limit  to  our  population  growth. 
Another  is  our  energy  supply.  Although  our 
production  of  crude  oil  fell  in  the  1970s,  our 
consumption  increased.  In  1973,  we  produced 
636  million  barrels  and  used  543;  by  1977, 
we  produced  462  million  and  used  587.  The 
long-term  energy  supply  picture  is  not  en- 
couraging. 

It  appears  likely  that  by  2001,  the  land 
will  not  be  able  to  support  all  its  citizens  in 
the  style  to  which  we  have  become  accus- 


People  on  the  move  .  .  . 

In  absolute  terms,  the  numbers  of  immi- 
grants admitted  to  Canada  have  been 
falling  rapidly.  Between  June  1,  1978, 
and  May  31,  1979,  there  were  82,125 
persons  immigrating  —  23  per  cent  fewer 
than  in  the  previous  year  and  42  per  cent 
fewer  than  in  1976-77.  The  1978-79  intake 
was  the  smallest  since  1962-63. 

Migrants  from  outside  the  country 
continued  to  prefer  to  settle  in  Ontario, 
which  has  attracted  about  half  the  total 
inflow  annually  since  1961.  In  1978-79, 
48  per  cent  of  immigrants  went  to  Onta- 
rio, 17  per  cent  to  Quebec,  15  per  cent  to 
B.C.,  11  per  cent  to  Alberta,  four  per  cent 
to  Manitoba,  two  per  cent  to  Saskat- 
chewan and  one  per  cent  to  Nova  Scotia. 
The  remaining  provinces  and  territories 
each  received  less  than  one  per  cent  of 
immigrants  admitted. 

These  immigrants  came  from  eight 
countries,  principally.  Great  Britain 
(11,801)  and  the  United  States  (9,945) 
together  accounted  for  more  than  25  per 
cent,  while  India,  Hong  Kong,  the  Phi- 
lippines, Jamaica,  Portugal  and  Italy  pro- 
vided the  next  25  per  cent,  approximately. 

In  the  same  year,  about  78,000  Cana- 
dian residents  emigrated:  44  per  cent  from 
Ontario,  29  per  cent  from  Quebec,  1 3  per 
cent  from  B.C.,  and  14  per  cent  from  the 
rest  of  Canada.  (Canada  does  not  collect 


its  own  emigration  statistics  and  relies  on 
information  from  other  countries  about 
their  incoming  Canadians.) 

Current  levels  of  low  immigration  are 
likely  to  continue  as  long  as  our  current 
economic  difficulties  endure. 

Internal  migration  in  the  1970s  has 
also  displayed  some  shifts. 

The  Atlantic  region,  which  in  the 
1961-71  decade  suffered  a  net  interpro- 
vincial  migration  loss  of  25,817  people, 
experienced  a  net  gain  of  6,000  in  the 
1 97 1  -76  period,  and  preliminary  estimates 
for  the  later  years  of  the  decade  show  this 
trend  continuing  and  even  rising  slightly. 

Alberta,  which  suffered  a  net  loss  of 
397  in  1961-1966,  began  experiencing  net 
migration  gains  in  the  next  five-year 
period,  and  in  the  1970s  became  the 
preferred  destination  of  interprovincial 
migrants,  according  to  Statistics  Canada 
preference  indices.  In  1971-76,  Alberta's 
net  gain  was  1 1,714.  In  the  one  year  fol- 
lowing it  rose  suddenly  to  27,496.  Latest 
figures  (for  1978-79)  show  a  net  gain  of 
30,369. 

Saskatchewan's  population  outflow 
seems  to  be  reversing,  though  on  a  much 
smaller  scale.  B.C.,  after  a  brief  loss  in 
the  1 976-77  migration  year,  has  continued 
its  historic  pattern  of  net  interprovincial 
migrations  gains,  with  20,111  internal 
migrants  on  the  plus  side  of  its  people 
ledger  in  1978-79. 


tomed.  If  we  accept  some  responsibility  for 
feeding  some  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  as  we 
have  done  historically,  then  to  maintain  a 
high  population  growth  rate  in  the  face  of 
our  dwindling  capacity  to  support  growing 
consumption  is  to  take  an  illogical  and  ulti- 
mately self-destructive  path. 

Choosing  a  logical  and  humane  path  for 
Canada,  as  population  issues  begin  to  create 
increasingly  serious  social  stress  in  the  next 
50  years,  will  be  a  challenge  of  herculean 
difficulty  for  public  policy-makers. 

A  major  problem  before  planning  can 
even  begin  is  the  uncertainty  surrounding 
projections  of  population  levels. 

Canada's  rate  of  population  growth,  al- 
though it  has  never  fallen  below  one  per 
cent  annually,  has  shown  an  erratic,  boom- 
and-bust  configuration. 

Periods  of  economic  expansion  have  been 
accompanied,  in  general,  by  high  rates  of 
population  increase,  while  the  major  reces- 
sions (  1880-1901  and  1931-1941)  were  char- 
acterized by  low  growth  rates.  Immigration 
fell  and  emigration  rose  when  hard  times  hit 
the  country,  and  the  birth  rate  tended  to  be 
lower  as  people  in  tight  financial  circum- 
stances delayed  marrying  or  having  child- 
ren. Yet  even  in  the  darkest  years,  in  spite  of 
net  migration  losses,  the  population  still  ex- 
panded in  absolute  numbers. 
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Canada  has  had  two  great  growth  spurts, 
both  followed  by  great  "busts."  The  first 
spurt  occurred  between  1901  and  1915.  when 
the  government  conducted  a  powerful  adver- 
tising campaign  in  Europe  to  attract  settlers 
to  the  western  territories.  The  West's  prair- 
ies had  been  turned  recently  into  potential 
farmlands  by  the  advent  of  the  C.P.R.  with 
its  promise  of  market  accessibility.  In  the 
1901-1 1  census  period,  the  annual  popula- 
tion growth  rates  were  in  excess  of  2.5  per 
cent,  and  the  total  number  of  immigrants 
arriving  in  those  years  amounted  to  24.6  per 
cent  of  the  average  population.  The  highest 
annual  number  of  immigrants  in  Canadian 
history     400,870  —  entered  in  1913. 

This  first  boom  was  interrupted  by  the 
opening  of  hostilities  in  the  First  World 
War  and  the  consequent  break  in  the  people 
pipeline  from  Europe.  After  the  war,  immi- 
gration rose  again  but  not  to  pre-war  levels. 
Soon  the  Great  Depression  loomed,  and 
immigration  slowed  to  a  trickle.  In  1930. 
104,806  persons  entered;  in  193 1 ,  only  27,730 
came;  in  1935,  a  low  point  of  1 1,277  was 
reached. 

The  second  great  growth  spurt  came  in 
the  1945-1956  period.  Though  immigration 
was  high,  it  was  not  the  major  cause  of  the 
new  population  burst  this  time.  It  was  natu- 
ral increase,  driven  by  the  "coiled  spring" 
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reaction  of  new  family  formations  and  child- 
bearing  after  the  delays  of  the  depression 
and  the  Second  World  War,  that  brought 
the  annual  population  growth  rates  again  to 
more  than  2.5  per  cent  annually. 

However,  since  1956,  the  population 
growth  rate  has  been  declining  steadily  in 
Canada.  By  the  late  1970s,  it  was  just  over 
one  per  cent  annually,  its  sudden  drop  being 
due  mainly  to  a  decrease  in  the  fertility  of 
Canadian  women. 

The  statisticians  arrive  at  the  annual  popu- 
lation growth  rate  by  combining  two  factors: 
natural  increase  (births  minus  deaths)  and 
net  immigration  (number  of  in-migrants 
minus  number  of  out-migrants).  Natural  in- 
crease is  determined  by  subtracting  the  crude 
death  rate  from  the  crude  birth  rate  —  the 
annual  deaths  per  1,000  persons  in  the  mid- 
year population  from  the  annual  live  births 
per  1,000. 

Although  Canadians  tend  to  see  them- 
selves as  a  nation  of  immigrants,  the  balance 
of  these  components  in  our  growth  rate 
identifies  us  more  pertinently  as  a  nation  of 
baby-makers.  Since  before  Confederation, 
immigration  has  been  secondary  to  natural 
increase  as  a  drive  behind  population  growth, 
and  immigration  has  accounted  for  only  15 
per  cent  of  total  Canadian  population  growth 
since  1851.  Even  in  the  1901-1911  boom, 
when  up  to  1 ,000  new  Canadians  a  day  were 
entering  by  the  immigrant  gates,  the  native 
newborn  arrived  in  greater  numbers. 
While  the  decline  in  the  crude  death  rate  has 
been  steady  for  the  population  as  a  whole, 
the  rate  of  natural  increase  has  fluctuated 
much  more,  its  peaks  and  valleys  obviously 
affected  by  the  more  volatile  crude  birth 
rate.  Changes  in  Canadian  fertility  patterns 
since  1945,  especially,  have  been  extreme 
and  sudden  in  comparison  to  earlier  patterns. 

In  the  15  years  following  the  war,  the 
so-called  "baby  boom"  occurred.  The  total 
fertility  rate  climbed  to  a  high  of  3,800  poten- 
tial births  per  1,000  women  in  the  popula- 
tion, and  the  overall  growth  rate  reached  2.8 
per  cent  in  1956.  Of  all  the  world,  Canada 
had  the  longest  and  strongest  baby  boom.  A 
curious  feature  was  the  way  it  peaked  in 


National  population  statistics  tend  to  ob- 
scure the  situation  of  minority  groups 
within  the  country. 

The  native  peoples  of  Canada,  for 
example,  show  population  characteristics 
with  marked  differences  from  the  national 
averages. 

The  1976  census  showed  287,000  reg- 
istered (treaty  status)  Indians  in  Canada, 
and  Statistics  Canada  estimated  there 
were  a  further  300,000  Metis  and  non- 
status Indians  —  a  remarkable  popula- 
tion level  in  that  there  were  fewer  than 
100,000  natives  in  Canada  in  1901. 

Much  of  the  apparent  increase  has 
occurred  recently,  since  1950.  A  compar- 
ison of  population  growth  rates  for  regis- 
tered Indians  and  for  Canada  shows  that 
in  the  1930s,  the  rates  were  very  close, 
around  one  per  cent.  In  the  1940s  the 
national  rate  was  higher  than  the  Indian 
growth  rate.  However,  in  the  three  fol- 
lowing decades,  the  Indian  growth  rate 
shot  past  the  national  rate,  the  Indian 
rates  nearly  double  the  other  in  the  1 960- 
76  period. 

The  sustained  Indian  baby  boom  has 
produced  an  age  profile  for  the  native 
communities  quite  distinct  from  the  na- 
tional average;  in  1976, 54  percent  of  the 
registered  Indian  population  was  under 
20,  compared  to  36  per  cent  in  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole.  Implications  of  this  popu- 
lation profile  include  looming  stresses  on 
reserve  housing  and  employment.  Many 
treaty  Indians  may  be  forced  by  economic 
circumstance  to  leave  their  reserves. 

The  crude  birth  rate  for  Indians  in 


1975  was  almost  half  again  as  high  as  the 
birth  rate  of  the  general  population,  while 
crude  death  rates  were  almost  the  same. 
The  infant  mortality  rate  of  Indians,  al- 
though it  had  fallen  by  50  per  cent  between 
1960  and  1975,  was  still  almost  2Vi  times 
the  national  rate. 

Hospital  admissions  also  show  signifi- 
cant divergences.  The  rate  of  native  ad- 
missions was  2.5  times  the  national  rate 
in  1 976,  and  the  number  of  days  spent  by 
Indians  in  hospital  was  double  the  national 
rate.  Admissions  for  injuries  resulting  from 
accidents  or  violence  were  nearly  four 
times  the  country-wide  level. 

While  rates  of  infectious  and  parasitic 
diseases  and  respiratory  ailments  were 
much  higher  among  Indians,  rates  of  can- 
cer and  circulatory  system  diseases  were 
significantly  lower. 

Unemployment  among  natives  in  the 
early  1970s  was  about  four  times  that  of 
non-natives.  In  1973-74.  an  estimated  55 
per  cent  of  all  registered  Indians  received 
some  form  of  social  assistance. 

Inuit  population  statistics  also  show 
great  differences  from  general  population 
patterns.  A  1975study  by  Michael  Bracher 
of  vital  rates  of  Northwest  Territories 
Inuit  estimates  the  birth  rate  at  a  pheno- 
menally high  54.9  per  1,000  —  near  what 
is  thought  to  be  the  human  biological 
maximum.  The  death  rate  is  1 6  per  1 ,000, 
more  than  double  the  national  average. 
Life  expectancy  at  birth  is  about  45  years 
for  males  and  47.5  years  for  females, 
while  life  expectancies  in  the  general  popu- 
lation are  about  half  again  as  great. 
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different  provinces  at  different  times:  P.E.I.. 
N.B.  and  N.S.  reached  their  highest  fertility 
in  1947-48,  Quebec  and  the  three  prairie 
provinces  in  1954,  Ontario  and  Newfound- 
land in  1957,  and  B.C.  in  1957-58. 

In  1956,  however,  the  national  birth  rate 
began  to  drop,  and  that  decline  has  since 
continued,  reaching  an  all-time  recorded  low 
of  1.8  births  per  1,000  women  in  1978.  The 
198 1  census  may  discover  a  further  decline. 

Colin  Lindsay  of  Statistics  Canada  has 
suggested  some  likely  reasons  for  this  trend: 

A  series  of  related  factors,  a  number  of 
which  revolve  around  the  changing  role 
of  women  in  Canadian  society,  combined 
to  influence  the  downturn  in  fertility  in 
the  1960s.  In  particular,  more  women 
opted  to  remain  in  the  education  system 
for  longer  periods,  and  labour  force  par- 
ticipation rates  of  women  increased  dra- 
matically, from  less  than  25  per  cent  in 
1956  to  over  45 per  cent  in  the  late  1970s. 
As  a  result,  the  time  many  women  have 
available  for  childbearing  and  rearing  has 
been  greatly  reduced;  marriage  and  child- 
bearing  have  been  delayed,  and  family 
sizes  have  shrunk. 

Although  a  sudden  upsurge  in  fertility 
may  occur  at  any  time,  population  analysts 
regard  it  as  unlikely  unless  some  cataclys- 
mic change,  such  as  war,  precipitates  major 
changes  in  Canadian  life. 

Migration  patterns,  both  international 
and  internal,  have  also  been  undergoing  sig- 
nificant fluctuations. 

International  immigration  throughout  the 
1960s  and  1970s  produced  levels  of  annual 
external  migration  (inflow  minus  estimated 
outflow)  that  moved  within  a  range  from 
less  than  zero  to  about  140,000.  A  rise  in 
immigration  characterized  the  early  1970s, 
but  a  downturn  began  in  1974-75  as  the 
effects  of  the  world  recession  due  to  oil  price 
hikes  began  to  be  felt  in  Canada.  As  eco- 
nomic conditions  worsened  here,  immigra- 
tion fell,  and  by  1 977-78,  net  external  migra- 
tion had  dropped  to  about  50.000  per  year, 
from  a  high  of  nearly  100,000  before  1975. 
The  other  notable  change  in  migration  patt- 
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ern  that  occurred  in  the  1970s  was  the  down- 
turn in  the  rural-urban  shift,  a  shift  that  had 
been  going  on  for  the  previous  100  years.  In 
1971,  80  per  cent  of  the  population  lived  in 
rural  areas,  but  by  1976,  less  than  25  per 
cent  did  so,  and  only  five  per  cent  lived  on 
farms.  Canada,  like  other  industrializing 
western  nations,  had  become  more  and  more 
urban. 

However,  between  1971  and  1976,  the 
migration  from  the  farm  regions  to  the  cities 


appeared  to  reverse  slightly.  Latest  statistics 
show  that  although  the  populations  of  Can- 
ada's 23  major  metropolitan  areas  continued 
to  grow  between  1976  and  1979,  they  did  so 
at  rates  below  the  growth  rate  of  the  total 
population.  In  fact,  the  percentage  of  the 
population  living  in  these  urban  agglomera- 
tions dropped  slightly,  from  55.7  per  cent  in 
1976  to  55.5  per  cent  as  of  June  1,  1979. 

Only  Calgary,  at  3.4  per  cent,  and  Edmon- 
ton and  Regina,  both  at  2.2  per  cent,  had 


Lives  are  longer  .  .  . 

Not  only  have  Canadians,  until  recently, 
been  fairly  prolific;  they  have  also  tended 
to  live  longer  in  each  generation.  Part  of 
the  strength  of  Canadian  natural  increase 
in  the  twentieth  century  has  been  the 
steady  decline  in  mortality  rates:  from 
1 1.8  deaths  per  1,000  in  1923  to  7.3  in 
1976.  However,  as  Statistics  Canada  notes 
in  its  publication,  Perspectives  Canada 
III{  1980),  not  all  sections  of  the  popula- 
tion have  benefited  equally  from  the  de- 
cline in  mortality  rates. 

For  age  groups  between  five  and  65 
years,  the  improvement  has  been  minimal. 
But  there  has  been  an  almost  four-fold 
decline  in  the  infant  (child  under  one 
year)  death  rate,  a  decline  attributable 
directly  to  better  national  hygiene  and 
dramatic  reductions  in  the  incidence  of 
diseases  such  as  pneumonia,  bronchitis, 
influenza  and  whooping  cough  which  were 
once  the  country's  baby-killers.  These 
reductions  in  infectious  diseases  have  also, 
to  a  lesser  extent,  reduced  mortality  among 
children  aged  one  to  four  years  and  among 
adults  over  65. 

The  decline  in  death  rates  has  been 
unevenly  distributed  by  sex,  as  well. 
Female  rates  have  fallen  more  rapidly 
than  male  rates  overall,  and  one  age  group, 
in  particular  ( 10  to  29  years)  has  shown  a 
dramatic  divergence.  Between  1926  and 
1930,  male  mortality  exceeded  female 
mortality  in  this  age  group  by  30  per 
cent.  By  1 96 1 ,  it  was  1 83  per  cent  higher. 


A  likely  reason  for  the  improved  life  out- 
look for  women  in  this  age  group  has 
been  a  reducation  in  childbed  deaths  and 
tuberculosis,  two  health  factors  which 
affected  women  more  than  men,  while 
there  have  been  relatively  greater  increases 
in  accidental  causes  of  death,  particularly 
motor  vehicle  accidents,  which  more  fre- 
quently claim  the  lives  of  young  males 
than  females. 

The  Canadian  mortality  rates  are  not 
expected  to  improve  so  significantly  in 
the  near  future.  Even  suddenly  discover- 
ing a  cure  for  cancer,  for  example,  would 
add  perhaps  three  years  to  average  life 
expectancy,  even  though  cancer  is  the 
second  major  cause  of  death  in  the  coun- 
try'. The  outlook,  in  fact,  is  for  mortality 
to  rise  again  near  the  end  of  the  century 
as  the  age  balance  of  Canadian  society 
shifts  toward  a  higher  proportion  of  el- 
derly persons. 


growth  rates  above  the  national  average  of 
1.8  per  cent,  in  this  period. 

Whether  this  slowdown  in  the  rate  of 
urbanization  is  the  start  of  a  long-term  trend 
is  not  yet  clear.  Federal  statisticians  postu- 
late a  probable  levelling  off  in  the  rural-urban 
shift,  with  a  25-75  per  cent  split  remaining  a 
relatively  stable  population  distribution  in 
the  near  future. 

What  lies  ahead  for  the  Canadian  popu- 
lation? Although  our  fertility,  immigration 
levels  and  internal  migrations  are  unpredic- 
table, and  although  disruptive  political  or 
natural  events  are  always  possible,  some 
idea  of  the  Canada  of  2001  can  be  extrapo- 
lated from  the  trends  and  characteristics  in 
the  population  here  now. 

Under  no  likely  projection  will  there  be 
zero  growth.  Even  if  migration  were  imme- 
diately reduced  to  zero  and  fertility  were 
maintained  below  replacement  values,  the 
population  would  still  expand  until  at  least 
2000  because  of  the  baby-boom  bulge  of 
women  now  entering  their  fertile  years. 
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By  2001,  there  will  probably  be  around 
30  million  of  us.  Now  three-quarters  of  us 
live  in  urban  areas,  and  more  than  half  of  us 
in  cities  of  over  100,000  people;  then,  a  pro- 
bable 90  per  cent  of  us  will  live  in  urban 
areas,  about  30  per  cent  of  us  in  Montreal, 
Toronto  and  Vancouver  alone.  Calgary,  Ed- 
monton, and  possibly  Hamilton.  Ottawa- 
Hull,  Quebec  and  Winnipeg,  may  well  have 
doubled.  There  will  be  proportionally  more 
urban  Westerners  than  there  are  now. 

Perhaps  the  coming  change  with  most 
serious  social  consequences  is  the  aging  of 
the  baby-boomers.  The  people  who  raised 
hell  on  university  campuses  in  the  sixties, 
who  swelled  the  unemployment  statistics  in 
the  seventies,  drove  up  housing  prices  and 
decided  to  postpone  or  forego  parenthood 

these  people  will  be  middle-aged  by  2001 
and  looking  forward  to  retirement.  They 
will  have  faced  stiff  competition  among  them- 
selves for  promotion  in  their  working  lives, 
and  they  will  have  acted  as  a  plug  in  the 
system,  a  "middle-aged  spread"  in  front  of 
the  younger  people  coming  after  them  in 
search  of  their  own  challenge  and  advance- 
ment. 

Because  the  baby-boomers  themselves  had 
relatively  low  fertility,  the  education  system, 
especially  the  universities,  will  have  suffered 
a  student  drought  in  the  1980s,  with  some 
gradual  easing  toward  old  levels  recurring 
in  the  1990s. 

By  2001 ,  it  is  likely  that  about  36  per  cent 
of  the  population  will  be  over  45  (in  1971, 
only  27  per  cent  was  in  this  age  group). 
Approaching  a  time  when  they  are  prone  to 
acute  illness,  people  in  this  age  group  will 
begin  placing  a  great  stress  on  medical  facili- 
ties. 

By  2031,  when  the  baby  boomers  are 
retired,  the  people  over  65  could  make  up 
from  16  to  24  per  cent  of  the  population  (in 
1971,  they  were  only  8. 1  per  cent).  The  impli- 
cations for  the  nations  housing  supply,  health 
care  institutions,  social  welfare  systems  and 
pension  plans  are  obvious.  The  Canada  Pen- 
sion Plan,  in  particular,  may  be  heading  for 
serious  shortfalls. 

There  are  social  advantages,  however,  to 


the  prospect  of  our  aging  population,  advan- 
tages likely  to  become  apparent  soon  after 
1986.  Crime  rates  may  fall,  since  most  crimes 
are  committed  by  persons  in  the  15-  to  30- 
years  age  bracket,  and  this  group  will  become 
less  dominant  in  the  population  structure. 
Unemployment  is  also  likely  to  fall  as  the 
baby  boomers  are  absorbed  into  the  work- 
force and  a  smaller  group  comes  behind 
them  seeking  jobs. 

Another  aspect  of  Canada's  population 
future  with  serious  political  implications  is 
the  ongoing  diminution  of  French  as  a 
mother  tongue  in  the  national  mosaic.  A  fall 
of  12  per  cent  in  the  numbers  of  French- 
speakers  occurred  between  1941  and  1976, 
and  the  trend  seems  to  be  continuing.  Out- 
side Quebec,  the  problem  is  one  of  attrition 
as  French-speakers  tend  to  adopt  the  pre- 
valent English  language.  Within  Quebec, 
although  language  retention  by  the  French- 
speakers  is  very  high,  the  population  is  grow- 
ing more  slowly  than  the  rest  of  the  nation, 
and  Quebec's  share  of  national  population 


is  projected  to  lie  between  22  and  24  per  cent 
in  2001,  compared  to  its  current  27  percent. 
Already  some  groups  in  Quebec  are  calling 
for  government  encouragement  for  a  return 
to  high  f  ertility  levels  among  French-speaking 
women. 

These  shifts,  and  others  that  the  dynam- 
ics of  population  change  may  cause,  will 
soon  pose  nationwide  difficulties  and  create 
a  need  for  new  directions  in  public  policy. 

Canadian  society  may.  in  light  of  world- 
wide population  pressures,  come  to  see  a 
need  for  some  kind  of  state  intervention  in 
population  growth  levels.  Abortion,  eutha- 
nasia, family  si/eand  contraception  may,  in 
the  next  century,  be  considered  more  public 
than  private  issues. 

Whatever  the  future  holds  for  Canada, 
the  balancing  of  our  population  with  our 
resources  promises  to  be  a  major  challenge 
for  those  of  us  here  now. 


Elaine  Park  is  a  freelance  writer  living  in  Calgary. 
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Maryhelen  Vicars 


Perspectives  On  Birth  Control 

Canadian  attitudes  run  the  gamut  from  liberal  to  restrictive. 


'■W^  e  fruitful  and  multiply;  it  is  God's 
L£  will." 

M-M  "Every  child  should  be  a  wanted 
child;  responsible  care  of  the  earth  and  its 
people  includes  responsible  family  planning." 

Well-known  population  biologist  Paul 
Ehrlich  says  a  country's  attitude  toward  birth 
control  is  the  "single  most  important  factor" 
regulating  its  population  growth. 

Canadian  attitudes,  judging  by  the  views 
expressed  by  spokesmen  of  representative 
institutions,  seem  to  cover  the  range  between 
the  liberal  view  that  birth  control  is  an  indi- 
vidual or  family  decision  and  the  more  res- 
trictive edicts  of  groups  who  feel  that  sexual 
expression  and  reproduction  should  not  be 
separated. 


It  has  only  been  since  1969  that  the  dis- 
semination of  birth  control  information  and 
the  performing  of  abortions  under  certain 
conditions  has  been  legal  in  Canada,  so  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  inseparable  issues  of 
birth  control  and  abortion  are  still  hotly 
debated. 

At  the  forefront  of  the  debate  in  many 
cities  is  the  local  Planned  Parenthood  agency. 
At  the  local  level  Planned  Parenthood  pro- 
vides birth  control  and  sexuality  informa- 
tion to  individuals  and  groups. 

Its  trained  counsellors  help  women  and 
couples  make  choices  about  birth  control 
and  pregnancy  and  it  makes  referrals  to 
doctors,  health  units  and  to  other  social 
agencies. 


Patricia  Van  Praagh.  national  commun- 
ity relations  officer  for  Planned  Parenthood, 
says  the  organization  believes  that  "children 
have  a  right  to  be  born  to  parents  who  want 
them." 

The  agency,  in  one  form  or  another,  has 
been  active  since  it  was  founded  by  Ameri- 
can pioneer  social  activist  nurse  Margaret 
Sanger,  says  Audrey  Adilman,  director  of 
Edmonton  Planned  Parenthood. 

Sanger  was  moved  to  organize  a  birth 
control  clinic  —  for  which  she  was  jailed  in 
1916  —  when  she  saw  the  suffering  and 
deaths  caused  by  widespread  abortions 
among  poor  urban  women. 

A  particular  impetus  to  action  was  the 
case  of  a  mother  of  three  who  nearly  died  as 


Audrey  Adilman 


a  result  of  a  sell-induced  abortion.  The  wo- 
man was  warned  by  her  doctor  that  another 
abortion  would  kill  her.  When  the  woman 
asked  the  doctor  what  to  do  to  prevent 
another  baby,  his  only  advice  was.  "Tell 
Jake  to  sleep  on  the  root." 

Planned  Parenthood  is  among  a  number 
of  organizations  which  have  publicly  sup- 
ported the  removal  of  abortion  from  the 
Criminal  Code. 

"We  do  not  consider  abortion  a  method 
of  contraception  or  family  planning."  Van 
Praaghsays.  "Planned  Parenthood's  goal  is 
a  preventive  one.  although  there  will  proba- 
bly never  be  a  point  when  there  is  no  need 
for  abortion. 

"It  is  a  basic  human  right  to  be  able  to 
decide  freely  whether  or  not  to  have  a  child 
as  well  as  to  be  able  to  determine  the  number 
and  spacing  of  one's  children. 

"It  is  a  matter  of  individual  conscience.  A 
woman  should  have  the  ultimate  right  to 
choose  whether  or  not  to  continue  an  un- 
wanted pregnancy. 

"Individuals  should  have  ready  access  to 
sex  education  programs,  contraceptive  ser- 
vices, problem  pregnancy  counselling,  early 


abortions  and  other  necessary  health,  wel- 
fare and  education  services." 

Van  Praagh  says  recent  research  shows 
only  a  small  minority  of  Canadians  hold  the 
view  that  abortion  is  morally  wrong.  In 
1978.  she  says,  a  Gallup  poll  showed  69  per 
cent  of  those  interviewed  in  Canada  would 
permit  abortion  in  at  least  some  circum- 
stances. 

"  That's  a  majority  but  those  who  oppose 
it  are  really  much  louder." 

Among  the  loudest  voices  raised  against 
abortion  are  those  of  the  "right-to-life"  advo- 
cates, whose  many  different  organizations 
work  together  to  oppose  abortion,  and.  to  a 
lesser  extent,  "artificial"  birth  control. 

Under  such  names  as  Birthright.  Voice 
of  the  Unborn.  Prolifc  Edmonton,  and  Cam- 
paign Life,  these  groups  counsel  unwed  ex- 
pectant mothers,  distribute  information  and 
lobby  for  political  change. 

The  groups  are  seeking  to  ban  abortion 
and  oppose  the  work  of  organizations  which 
provide  birth  control  information. 

Kathleen  Toth  of  Campaign  Life  in  Ed- 
monton says  while  all  the  "right-to-life" 
groups  strenuously  oppose  abortion,  opin- 
ions vary  on  the  issue  of  birth  control. 

"It's  a  misconception  that  pro-life  groups 
are  anti-contraceptive.  We're  certainly  in 
favor  of  family  planning." 

However,  for  most  members  of  these 
groups,  family  planning  means  using  the 
so-called  "natural  methods"  of  birth  control 
m  which  a  couple  restricts  sexual  relations 
to  those  days  in  the  woman's  cycle  during 
which  she  is  incapable  of  becoming  fertile. 

These  methods  include  the  "rhythm"  or 
"calendar"  method  in  which  a  woman,  by 
keeping  track  of  the  length  of  her  menstrual 
cycles,  calculates  when  ovulation  is  likely  to 
occur  and  abstains  from  sexual  relations 
during,  and  for  several  days  before  and  alter, 
this  period. 

In  more  accurate  versions  of  this  method, 
the  woman  charts  basal  body  temperature 
and  certain  other  physical  symptoms  every 
day  to  predict  ov  ulation  with  more  certainty. 

Unless  a  woman  has  very  regular  cycles, 
she  must  abstain  from  sex  for  many  days 
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Kathleen  Toth 


each  month  to  make  these  methods  work, 
but  Toth  says  they're  "really  just  as  reliable 
as  the  pill." 

"The  only  thing  it  takes  is  motivation." 

The  "artificial"  methods  (the  Pill,  1UD, 
condom,  diaphragm,  foam,  etc.)  are  "anti- 
motherhood  and  anti-child."  and  young 
people  should  not  be  taught  about  them. 
Toth  believes.  Instead,  "we  should  be  teach- 
ing kids  a  sense  of  responsibility." 

While  "right-to-life"  advocates  may  vary 
in  their  attitudes  to  birth  control,  they  are 
united  in  their  complete  opposition  to  abor- 
tion. 

"We  look  at  it  as  a  social  justice  issue," 
l  oth  says. 

"The  unborn  baby  has  not  committed 
any  capital  crime  and  should  not  be  arbi- 
trarily disposed  of  by  any  committee  or 
individual  because  it  is  not  wanted  or  is 
inconvenient,  or  any  other  reason  people 
have  for  wanting  an  abortion." 

Abortion  during  the  early  months  of  preg- 
nancy is  legal  in  Canada,  although  its  avail- 
ability varies,  depending  on  local  interpreta- 
tions of  the  restrictions  in  the  law. 

Father  Emmett  Crough,  director  of  the 
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Father  Emmett  Crough 


Edmonton  Catholic  Information  Centre,  says 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  opposes  abor- 
tion under  any  circumstance. 

"Abortion  is  deliberately  taking  someone's 
life.  The  church  says  that  a  human  being 
exists  from  the  time  of  conception." 

While  the  church  also  opposes  "artificial" 
birth  control,  Father  Crough  says  there  is, 
at  the  parish  level,  a  "sensitivity"  to  the  diffi- 
culties this  restriction  presents  for  families. 

"There  may  be  times  when  a  couple  feels 
they  cannot  abstain  and  they  use  another 
method.  How  much  can  we  judge?" 

But  Father  Crough  says  sensitivity  is  not 
the  same  as  flexibility.  The  church  has  ruled 
that  members  must  not  use  artificial  birth 
control,  and  this  rule  stands,  he  says. 

"We  still  must  place  the  ideal  (of  using 
only  natural  methods)  before  them." 

The  United  Church  of  Canada  takes  a 
more  liberal  view  of  the  issue. 

Robin  Smith  of  the  family  life  division  of 
the  church's  national  office  says  it  has  long 
oeen  the  position  of  the  United  Church  that 
parents  "should  not  bring  children  into  the 
world  that  they  cannot  care  for  properly." 

He  says  the  church,  at  a  recent  general 


council  meeting,  upheld  its  support  for  good 
sex  education  for  young  people  and  its  accep- 
tance of  "properly  safeguarded"  birth  con- 
trol devices  and  methods.  It  accepts  that 
"for  all  persons  who  are  sexually  active  there 
should  be  contraceptive  devices  and  advice 
available." 

The  church  feels  that  good  parenthood 
should  include  the  spacing  of  children,  Smith 
says. 

Over  the  next  two  or  three  years,  the 
church  will  be  debating  a  recently-completed 
study  document  on  sexuality,  including. 
Smith  says,  viewing  the  issues  of  birth  con- 
trol and  abortion  in  the  context  of  "respon- 
sible care  of  the  earth  and  its  people." 

Another  Protestant  church,  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints,  takes  a 
quite  different  view. 

The  LDS,  commonly  known  as  Mormon, 
church  opposes  birth  control  except  under 
unusual  circumstances. 

Warren  Wilde,  president  of  the  Edmon- 
ton Stake  (the  equivalent  of  a  diocese)  ex- 
plains, "We  encourage  people  not  to  pro- 
hibit children  being  born  unless  the  health 
of  the  mother  is  at  stake. 

"The  stand  of  the  church  is  that  we  must 
provide  bodies  for  God's  spirit  children. 

"Our  time  on  earth  is  only  one  part  of 
our  eternal  existence.  We  all  come  to  earth 
to  receive  our  mortal  body  and  (when  that 
body  dies)  we  will  be  resurrected  just  as 
Christ  was  resurrected." 

Abortion  is  permitted  for  church  members 
only  under  extreme  circumstances,  Wilde 
says,  and  then  only  with  the  counsel  of  church 
leaders. 

Ehrlich,  in  his  1970  book  Population 
Resources  Environment,  expresses  the  view 
of  those  who  see  beyond  the  issue  of  birth 
control  as  it  affects  the  individual  and  who 
are  concerned  about  impact  of  uncontrolled 
population  growth  on  the  environment. 

In  the  early  70s  groups  such  as  Zero 
Population  Growth  were  active,  helping  to 
increase  public  awareness  of  the  dangers  of 
steady  population  growth  in  both  the  deve- 
loped and  underdeveloped  countries. 

Food,  water  and  energy  are  all  finite 


Warren  Wilde 


resources,  these  groups  argue,  and  there  are 
definite  limits  to  the  number  of  people  the 
earth  can  support. 

Of  the  abortion  controversy,  Ehrlich  says, 
"Few  people  would  claim  that  abortion  is 
preferable  to  contraception,  if  only  because 
the  risk  of  injury  to  the  mother  is  usually 
greater. 

"But  large  and  rapidly  growing  numbers 
of  people  feel  that  abortion  is  vastly  prefer- 
able to  the  births  of  unwanted  children, 
especially  in  an  overpopulated  world. 

"Until  a  far  more  effective  form  of  con- 
traception than  we  now  have  is  developed, 
abortion  will  remain  a  common  method  of 
birth  control  when  contraceptives  fail." 

He  says,  "To  most  biologists  a  three- 
month  fetus  is  no  more  a  complete  human 
being  than  a  blueprint  is  a  complete  build- 
ing. The  fetus,  given  the  opportunity  to  de- 
velop properly  before  birth  and  given  essen- 
tial early  socializing  experiences  and  sufficient 
nourishing  food  during  the  crucial  early  years 
after  birth,  will  ultimately  develop  into  a 
human  being." 

Maryhelen  Vicars  is  a  freelance  writer  living  in  Edmonton. 
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Albertans  who  joke  self-consciously 
about  the  immaturity  of  culture  on 
the  prairies  could  learn  a  valuable 
lesson  in  historical  perspective  by  paying  a 
visit  to  the  National  Museum  of  Man  in 
Ottawa. 

According  to  some  experts,  fragments  of 
a  skull  now  housed  there  belonged  to  a  child 
who  played  on  the  banks  of  the  Oldman 
River,  northeast  of  the  modern  town  of 
Taber,  some  60,000  years  ago.  The  skull  is 
too  immature  for  archeologists  to  be  able  to 
speculate  on  what  that  child  looked  like. 
And  geologists  hotly  debate  the  60,000-year 
dating,  some  arguing  that  it  is  far  too  early 
for  humans  to  have  made  it  to  southern 
Alberta  by  way  of  the  land  bridge  from 
Siberia. 

Modern  carbon  dating  techniques  could 
settle  the  question  once  and  for  all.  Grind- 
ing up  the  bone  fragments  and  subjecting 
them  to  scientific  analysis  might  indeed  esta- 
blish that  the  infant  did  live  60,000  years 


ago,  agrees  Dr.  Paul  Donahue,  acting  direc- 
tor of  the  Archeological  Survey  of  Alberta: 
but  it  would  also  mean  the  end  of  the  only 
surviving  fragments  of  humanity  from  Al- 
berta's most  ancient  prehistory. 

And  that's  one  of  the  biggest  problems 
with  research  into  the  prehistoric  populations 
of  Alberta:  there  are  simply  too  few  pieces  at 
this  stage  for  investigators  to  be  able  to  take 
risks. 

In  the  end  arguments  over  the  first  appear- 
ance of  man  in  this  part  of  the  world  boil 
down  to  arguments  about  the  weather.  On 
more  than  one  occasion  in  the  past  the  melt- 
ing of  the  glaciers  that  once  covered  vast 
areas  of  western  Canada  could  have  allowed 
nomadic  hunters  to  make  their  way  down 
the  ice-free  corridor  of  the  eastern  Rockies. 
Some  experts  say  man  was  on  the  North 
American  continent  via  Siberia  as  far  back 
as  100,000  years  ago.  Others  argue  for  as 
recently  as  1 1.000  years  ago.  A  happy  me- 
dium of  around  40.000  years  ago  currently 


The  People 
Of  Alberta 

Our  prehistory  is  'a  book 
that's  beginning  to  be  opened.' 


gets  most  acceptance  in  archeological  circles. 

It's  not  all  theoretical  argument.  In  the 
drainage  basin  of  the  Old  Crow  River  in  the 
northern  Yukon  archeologist  Dick  Harring- 
ton has  unearthed  evidence  of  tool  manu- 
facture dating  back  27,500  years,  in  the  form 
of  a  hide  scraper  made  of  caribou  bone. 
(Tests  have  proved  conclusively  that  the  bone 
was  green  when  it  was  made  into  the  scraper 
tool,  and  not  simply  "recycled"  by  some 
more  modern  man,  using  ancient  fossilized 
bone.) 

In  Alberta  itself,  apart  from  the  infant 
skull  fragments  already  mentioned,  solid  evi- 
dence of  human  activity  can  be  dated  back 
1 1 .000  years  with  confidence,  since  the  1 958 
discovery  of  an  extinct  form  of  buffalo  with 
something  puzzling  inside  its  skull.  The  curio- 
sity was  a  small  stone  tool,  found  by  geolo- 
gist Dr.  Lou  Bay  rock  and  believed  to  have 
been  used  by  person  or  persons  unknown  to 
scrape  out  the  brains  of  the  buffalo.  Its 
discovery  puts  puts  man  in  southern  Alberta 
some  nine  millennia  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 

What  we  know  about  these  early  people 
is  that  they  were  nomadic  spear-bearing 
hunters,  probably  Mongoloid  in  appearance, 
carnivores  whose  existence  depended  on 
hunting  the  caribou,  the  mammoth  and  giant 
bison.  At  this  stage  we  have  no  way  of 
estimating  how  many  moved  through  the 
area  we  now  know  as  Alberta,  but  we  can 
assume  from  the  size  of  the  big  game  they 
were  stalking  that  they  hunted  in  bands  and 
that  their  numbers  would  tluctuate  accord- 
ing to  the  season,  with  bands  being  larger 
during  the  height  of  the  hunting  season. 

We  can  tell  from  examination  of  projectile 
points  that  these  hunters  made  a  gradual 
transition  from  spears  to  bow  and  arrow 
somewhere  around  200  AD.  We  know  that 
their  population  numbers  were  regulated 
largely  by  the  av  ailability  of  the  buffalo  and 
that  as  long  as  they  remained  foot  hunters 
they  could  no  more  than  nibble  at  the  edges 
of  that  meat  supply. 

But  we  cannot  tell  much  at  this  time 
about  the  beliefs  or  customs  of  these  early 
people.  None  of  the  material  objects  dating 
from  the  prehistoric  period  can  be  linked  to 
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Blackfoot  Indian  woman  and  child. 


the  tribes  that  have  lived  in  Alberta  since 
white  contact.  The  Cree  and  Blackfoot  of 
the  1 8th  century  were  just  as  much  interlop- 
ers into  the  prairie  regions  as  were  the  white 
men  who  followed  them. 

The  story  of  Alberta's  prehistoric  popu- 
lations is  "a  book  that's  beginning  to  be 
opened,"  says  Dr.  Trudy  Nicks,  curator  of 
ethnology  at  the  Provincial  Museum  and 
Archives  in  Edmonton. 

The  province  now  has  one  historical  and 
four  regional  archeologists  and  1 2,000  iden- 
tified sites,  ranging  in  complexity  from  a 
place  where  a  single  artifact  has  been  located, 
to  a  site  like  Head  Smashed-In  buffalo  jump, 
where  the  record  of  5,000  years  of  hunting  is 
gradually  being  uncovered  by  archeologists. 

The  importance  of  the  buffalo  to  this 
nomadic  people  of  Alberta's  prairies  cannot 
be  overestimated.  As  University  of  Calgary 
archeology  professor  Dr.  Richard  Forbis 
points  out,  "So  versatile  were  the  Plains 
Indians  in  finding  ways  to  employ  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  buffalo  that  such  arts  as  the 
weaving  of  baskets  and  fabrics  were  ne- 
glected." 

While  life  in  the  northern  reaches  of 
Alberta  might  often  prove  a  hand-to-mouth 
existence  for  the  small  bands  that  roamed  in 
search  of  the  solitary  moose  or  the  gregar- 
ious but  wide-ranging  caribou,  life  on  the 
buffalo-rich  grasslands  of  southern  Alberta 
was  a  paradise  to  be  defended  to  the  death 
from  outside  challengers. 

The  buffalo  that  these  people  followed 
on  foot,  lured  into  pounds  made  of  brush- 
wood or  stampeded  over  cliffs  to  be  but- 
chered yielded  meat  in  abundance.  An  aver- 
age bull  gave  810  kilograms  of  meat,  a  cow 
540  kilograms.  From  their  hides  came  the 
coverings  for  tipis  and  the  material  for 
clothes,  the  thongs  for  lacing  and  for  the 
strings  to  bows,  plus  ample  supplies  of  pem- 
mican  to  get  the  hunters  through  their  rare 
periods  of  want. 

The  arrival  of  the  horse  on  the  plains 
around  1 730  tripled  the  hunters'  rate  of  pur- 
suit of  the  buffalo.  The  gun,  introduced  at 
about  the  same  time,  increased  the  hunters' 
range  of  effective  firepower.  Horse  and  gun 


were  a  combination  that  transformed  the 
"dog  soldier"  of  the  Plains  into  one  of  the 
fiercest,  most  warlike,  independent  and  weal- 
thy inhabitants  the  region  had  ever  seen.  In 
his  review  of  Alberta  archeology,  Forbis 
writes:  "Probably  never  in  the  prehistory  of 
the  Northern  Plains  were  so  many  indivi- 
duals given  so  abundant  a  life  as  in  the  days 
just  before  the  white  conquest  of  the  New 
World." 

That  military  and  economic  supremacy 
is  nowhere  better  exemplified  than  in  the 
horse  soldiers  of  the  Blackfoot  Confederacy 
who,  if  1 8th-century  explorer  David  Thomp- 
son is  to  be  believed,  raided  as  far  south  as 
the  Mexican  border  and  were  undisputed 
masters  as  far  north  as  the  North  Saskat- 
chewan River,  effectively  dominating  the 
prairies  of  modern  Alberta,  Saskatchewan 
and  Montana. 

And  yet  within  150  years  the  glories  of 
that  mounted  warrior  society  would  be  gone. 
The  Plains  Indians  would  be  starving  beg- 


gars, pleading  with  the  white  man  for  food, 
shelter  and  help  simply  to  survive.  From  the 
freedom  of  the  plains,  their  lives  would  be 
reduced  to  the  reserve  lands.  Their  children, 
who  once  ran  naked  in  the  sun,  would  become 
student  boarders  at  schools  run  by  the  white 
man's  churches.  And  diseases  they  had  never 
known  before  would  all  but  wipe  them  out, 
generation  after  generation. 

When  white  men  first  came  in  small  num- 
bers as  fur  traders  to  what  is  now  Alberta 
they  needed  the  co-operation  and  goodwill 
of  the  Indians  who  lived  here.  The  Indians 
were  the  suppliers  of  the  furs,  and  the  food 
too,  for  the  whites  who  came  to  trade.  The 
year  1 82 1  marked  a  change,  with  the  merger 
of  the  Hudsons  Bay  Company  and  the  North- 
west Company.  All  across  Canada  redun- 
dant fur  trade  posts  were  closed  down  as  a 
result  of  the  merger,  with  a  reduction  of 
manpower  by  as  much  as  two-thirds  and  an 
end  to  what  Hudsons  Bay  Company  gover- 
nor Sir  George  Simpson  called  "the  ruinous 
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practice"  of  giving  the  Indians  presents  and 
treats  as  part  of  the  trading  procedure. 

The  unemployed  from  that  1821  merger, 
most  of  them  Metis,  tried  to  readjust  as 
farmers.  Most  failed  and  took  up  a  nomadic- 
lifestyle,  gradually  emerging  as  serious  com- 
petitors with  the  Plains  Indians  in  supplying 
food  for  the  fur  trade.  With  the  advantage 
of  the  wheel  on  their  side,  the  Metis  and 
their  Red  River  carts  could  haul  many  times 
more  than  the  Plains  Indian. 

"Increased  hunting  pressures  brought 
about  by  the  appearance  of  the  Metis,  the 
demand  for  buffalo  robes  and  later  for  hides, 
played  a  major  role  in  the  final  destruction 
of  the  northern  bison  herds  in  the  1870s  and 
1 880s," says  Arthur  Ray  in  his  study  Indians 
and  the  Fur  Trade. 

The  buffalo  over-exploitation  had  first 
been  noticed  some  20  years  earlier,  with  fur 
trade  officials  in  the  west  commenting  in 
1852  on  the  growing  scarcity  of  pemmican 
and  dried  meat,  especially  downstream  of 
Fort  Edmonton.  But  by  that  time,  the  Indian 
population  was  starting  to  reel  from  the 
effects  of  diseases  that  they  had  never  en- 
countered before:  smallpox  and  tuberculosis. 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  white  man,  inter- 
tribal warfare  and  the  occasional  famine 
were  the  main  checks  on  population  among 
the  Plains  Indians.  From  the  1 730s  onwards, 
however,  they  increasingly  fell  victim  to  a 
j     series  of  epidemics:  smallpox,  tuberculosis. 
I     whooping  cough  and  influenza  among  them. 
A  naturally  sociable  people  with  no  immun- 
ity to  these  epidemics,  their  numbers  gener- 
1     ation  after  generation  were  dramatically  re- 
duced —  some  experts  calculate  by  as  much 
as  25  to  50  per  cent  in  one  wave  of  the 
smallpox  epidemic  alone. 

"We  had  no  belief  that  one  man  could 
gi\  e  it  to  another,  any  more  than  a  wounded 
man  could  give  his  wound  to  another."  one 
smallpox  survivor  told  David  Thompson. 

For  such  survivors  there  was  also  the 
horror  of  smallpox  disfigurement  to  live 
with.  "I  do  not  fear  Death,"  declared  the 
Mandan  Chief  Four  Bears  in  1837.  "but  to 
die  with  my  face  rotten,  that  even  the  wolves 
will  shrink  in  horror  at  seeing  me  .  .  ."  Sui- 


cide rates  among  the  smallpox  survivors 
soared.  Few,  apparently,  were  any  better 
able  to  stand  the  sight  of  themselves  than 
was  Man}  Bears. 

Some  medical  experts  believe  the  fore- 
runners of  the  Plains  Indian  may  have  been 
infected  with  tuberculosis  bet  ore  they  crossed 
from  Siberia  thousands  of  years  before  Euro- 


pean contact.  In  historical  times,  however, 
the  \  car  1 860  is  the  one  when  I  B,  the  cough- 
ing sickness,  began  its  vicious  attack  on  the 
Plains  culture.  That  was  the  year,  in  the 
words  of  R.G.  Ferguson.  Saskatchewan's 
director  of  medical  services  in  the  1920s, 
that  "the  missions  invaded  the  prairies."  It 
was  also  when  tuberculous  Sioux  warriors 
fled  across  the  Canadian  border  after  mas- 
sacring white  settlers  in  Minnesota.  And  it 
coincided  with  the  rise  of  the  Metis,  another 
highly-tuberculous  group,  as  wide-ranging 
free  traders  on  the  Plains. 

According  to  Indian  medicine  men  alive 
at  the  time,  TB  had  not  been  noticeable 
among  their  people  before  the  disappearance 
of  the  buffalo.  From  the  mid- 1880s  the  death 
toll  started  its  climb.  In  1882  TB  deaths 
among  the  Indian  population  were  running 
at  40  per  thousand,  about  100  times  the  rate 
for  the  white  population.  By  1890  it  had 
reached  137  per  thousand,  350  times  the  risk 
of  TB  death  for  a  white  person. 


By  that  point  epidemics  had  added  their 
grim  postscript  to  the  gloomy  words  of  Cree 
Chief  Sweet  Grass  to  Fort  Edmonton  chief 
factor  W.J.  Christie  in  1871: 

"Our  country  is  getting  ruined  of  fur- 
bearing  animals.  And  now  we  are  poor  and 
want  help.  We  want  you  to  pity  us.  We  want 
cattle,  tools,  agricultural  implements  and 
assistance  in  everything  when  we  come  to 
settle.  Our  country  is  no  longer  able  to  sup- 
port us." 

Historians  argue  that  the  Plains  Indian, 
armed  with  gun  and  mounted  on  horseback, 
w  ould  probably  have  over-exploited  the  buf- 
falo within  a  century  even  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  white  man.  But  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  diseases  carried  -  albeit 
unconsciously  —  by  the  Europeans  acted, 
in  the  words  of  one  historian,  "as  a  weapon 
so  powerful  that  it  was  feared  by  the  red 
man  much  more  than  were  bullets  and 
swords." 

In  the  1860s.  the  total  white  population 
of  the  Canadian  West  was  estimated  at  24,000 
people,  half  of  whom  were  Metis  living  in 
the  rapidly-expanding  Red  River  settlement. 
One-third  of  that  total  is  believed  to  have 
lived  in  British  Columbia,  leaving  about 
15.000  people  spread  over  modern  Alberta. 
Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba.  The  1871  fed- 
eral census  showed  85,400  Indians  in  the 
West.  For  such  a  vast  area,  it  was  a  tiny, 
almost  totally  insignificant  number  of  human 
beings.  Yet  within  the  next  half-century  this 
remote  area  of  the  west  was  to  become  what 
geographer  J.  Howard  Richards  calls  "the 
focus  of  one  of  the  greatest  peacetime  migra- 
tions in  human  history." 

It  was  a  planned  population  movement 
from  the  first.  The  land  and  its  resources 
were  surveyed  and  mapped.  A  checkerboard 
system  of  quarter  sections  for  homesteading 
was  devised.  Railroads  were  designed,  to 
carry  humans  and  their  life  support  systems. 
Grain  handling  systems  were  evolved.  Even 
the  advertising  for  colonists  was  carried  out 
in  an  eminently  rational  Victorian  manner. 

In  population  terms,  the  plan  worked,  as 
a  comparison  of  homestead  records  show  s. 
Between  1875  and  1900.  some  8 1,000  home- 
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Hopeful  settlers  arrive  .  .  .  (above) .  Horse  drill  and  binder,  in  use  near  present-day  Lloydminster,  about  1 900  (below) . 


steads  were  allocated  for  the  whole  of  the 
west.  In  the  five  years  from  1900  to  1905, 
however,  88,000  families  filed  to  make  their 
start  in  prairie  agriculture.  By  191 1  the  Prai- 
ries had  a  population  of  1.3  million  —  18.4 
percent  of  the  total  population  of  Canada. 

The  railroad  was  the  critical  factor  in  all 
this  rural  development,  as  the  Peace  River 
district  shows.  In  191 1  there  were  3,360  people 
in  the  area.  The  railroad  from  Edmonton  to 
High  Prairie  was  completed  in  1914,  reached 
Peace  River  the  following  year  and  linked 
the  capital  with  Grande  Prairie  in  1916.  By 
1921  the  Peace  district  had  more  than  18,000 
people  and  by  1 93 1 ,  population  was  in  excess 
of  40,000. 

In  all,  between  1901  and  193 1  the  popu- 
lation of  the  prairie  provinces  rose  six-fold, 
from  400,000  to  2.4  million,  the  vast  major- 
ity farmers.  Ghostly  echoes  of  Captain  Pal- 
liser's  warnings  about  the  "arid  triangle" 
came  back  in  the  1920s  when  drought  drove 
substantial  numbers  off  the  farms  of  south- 
ern Alberta. 

Between  1917  and  1921  drought,  falling 
farm  prices,  Russian  thistle,  grasshoppers, 
tax  indebtedness  and  farm  abandonment 
hit  the  light  grassland  soils  of  southern  Al- 
berta and  caused  the  first  major  reversal  of 
those  buoyant  turn-of-the-century  immigra- 
tion years.  Good  crop  years  from  1925  to 
1928  were  to  bring  another  immigration 
boom,  but  the  farmers'  lack  of  prairie  expe- 
rience and  capital  came  to  a  head  again  in 
the  1930s,  along  with  an  extensive  drought 


and  depression.  Farming  became  so  precar- 
ious that  government  intervention  was  ne- 
cessary to  stem  the  tide  of  rural  depopula- 
tion. 

The  federal  Prairie  Farm  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1935  brought  about  major  reorgani- 
zation of  farmlands,  created  community  pas- 
tures, started  water  conservation  programs 
and  supplied  the  cash  for  farmers  to  exca- 
vate 55,000  dugouts.  In  Alberta  a  Special 
Areas  Act  was  passed,  aimed  at  relieving  the 
plight  of  farmers  on  3.2  million  hectares  of 
semi-arid  land  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  province,  by  reorganizing  grazing  areas 
and  laying  the  basis  for  today's  grain  and 
cattle  economy. 


Despite  the  climatic  and  economic  hor- 
rors of  the  depression  years,  the  1930s  did 
see  the  completion  of  the  grand  agricultural 
"master  plan"  for  the  Canadian  west.  By 
193 1  Alberta's  population  was  almost  732,000 
-  10  times  what  it  had  been  at  the  opening 
of  the  century.  Calgary  was  home  to  86,761, 
Edmonton  trailing  slightly  at  79,197. 

The  great  population  shift  to  the  urban 
centres  was  still  in  the  future.  But  in  just  one 
century  Alberta's  economic  base  had  shifted 
from  the  export  of  the  buffalo  robe  to  the 
cattle  and  grain  production  in  which  it  was  a 
world  leader. 

David  May  is  a  freelance  writer  living  in  Edmonton 
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Present  And  Future 

,    Population  problems  aren't  always  the  product  of  big  numbers. 


To  most  of  us,  the  term  "population 
problem"  means  a  surplus  rather  than 
a  shortage.  It  conjures  up  the  vision 
of  a  superabundance  of  people  in  an  area 
where  food  and  the  other  necessities  of  life 
are  in  short  supply. 

In  Alberta,  however,  we  may  be  facing  a 
different  kind  of  demographic  dilemma  as 
some  sectors  of  society  grow  while  others 
decline. 

Alberta,  particularly  in  recent  years,  has 
been  looked  on  as  a  young,  vigorous  pro- 
vince, but  in  terms  of  its  population  compo- 
sition it's  more  accurately  described  as  a 
middle-aged  or  elderly  one.  The  proportion 
of  senior  citizens  is  already  high,  and  if  the 
current  birth  rate  trend  continues,  may  create 
serious  problems  before  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. 

"At  present,  the  birth  rate  in  Alberta  is  1 6 
per  1, 000,"  explains  Dr.  Paul  Krishnan,  a 
professor  of  sociology  at  the  University  of 
Alberta.  "This  means  that  in  any  year  16 
children  are  born  per  1,000  head  of  popula- 
tion. It's  a  little  higher  than  the  figure  for 
Canada  as  a  whole,  perhaps  because  we  still 
have  a  bit  of  the  pioneer's  tendency  towards 
a  larger  family,  but  the  rate  still  isn't  nearly 
high  enough  to  stop  the  shift  towards  a 
population  top-heavy  with  older  people." 

The  10-child  family  is  almost  a  thing  of 
the  past,  however,  and  family  size,  especially 
over  the  past  20  years,  has  decreased 
markedly. 

"Just  after  the  Second  World  War,  we 
had,  as  you  might  expect,  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  population.  People  came  home 
and  took  up  the  threads  of  normal  living 
again  —  many  who  had  postponed  starting 
a  family  because  of  insecurity  had  their  first 
child  soon  after  peace  was  declared.  But  the 
war  had  another  effect  on  the  population 
which  wasn't  so  obvious  at  the  time  but 
which  has  since  become  very  apparent  —  it 
started  more  and  more  women  going  out  to 
work." 

Since  the  early  1940s,  women  have  con- 
tinued to  invest  more  of  their  time  in  the 
labor  market  and  less  time  in  labor,  hence 
the  falling  birth  rate.  The  arrival  of  much- 
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improved  contraception  methods  in  the  first 
few  years  of  the  1 960s  also  made  for  smaller 
families.  More  recently,  inflation  and  the 
rapidly  rising  cost  of  living  have  been  extra 
incentives  to  delay  having  children  and  to 
have  a  smaller  number. 

"The  birth  rate  has  dropped  all  the  way 
from  26.6  per  1,000  in  1961  to  its  present 
low  level,"says  Krishnan.  "To  keep  a  healthy 
balance  of  young  and  old  in  the  population, 
we  really  ought  to  be  aiming  at  a  rate  of 


around  20  per  1,000.  Some  countries  such 
as  East  Germany  have  offered  women  incen- 
tives to  stop  working  long  enough  to  have 
children.  We  haven't  reached  that  point. 
We're  still  a  career-oriented  society  and  I 
don't  see  any  reason  why  this  trend  should 
reverse.  Alberta  is  regarded  as  the  land  of 
opportunity  so  I'm  sure  women  will  want  to 
continue  to  be  a  part  of  the  work  force  even 
though  it  means  they'll  spend  less  time  rear- 
ing children." 
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Women  as  a  force  in  Alberta  will  also 
make  themselves  felt  in  another  way,  with  a 
majority  of  females  in  the  older  segments  of 
the  population. 

"There  is  a  slightly  higher  ratio  of  girls 
born  —  about  105  for  every  100  boys  in 
Alberta,  but  the  real  reason  for  the  swing 
towards  women  in  the  older  age  groups  is 
simply  that  the  female  of  the  species  lives 
longer." 

For  both  men  and  women,  life  expectancy 
in  Canada  has  been  set  at  72  years,  but  the 
female  Albertan  can,  at  least  in  theory,  expect 
to  survive  her  partner  by  four  years. 

Regardless  of  sex,  the  increase  in  overall 
age  of  the  population  could  have  some  ad- 
verse effects  on  both  the  provision  of  man- 
power for  economic  expansion  and  on  social 
services  such  as  medical  care  which  may  be 
required  by  many  but  supported  financially 
by  relatively  few. 

Food  production  is  another  aspect  of  the 
economy  which  Krishnan  feels  could  be  par- 
ticularly vulnerable. 

"It's  true  that  agriculture  is  much  more 
mechanized  than  it  used  to  be,  though  I 
don't  think  you'll  ever  be  able  to  eliminate 
the  need  for  people  to  work  the  land.  But  if 
farming  as  a  career  isn't  made  more  attrac- 
tive we  may  see  critical  manpower  shortages 
developing  there  first.  The  province  will  need 
more  food  as  it  grows  but  if  the  actual  work 
force  in  proportion  to  the  non-workers  is 
dwindling  people  will  find  themselves  able 
to  pick  and  choose  their  a  Nployment  more 
and  they'll  go  where  there's  most  money  to 
be  made  for  least  effort.  Right  now,  that 
certainly  isn't  in  farming." 

[Now,  however,  Albertans  can  feel  secure 
in  their  food  supply.  Fred  Boyce,  a  statisti- 
cian with  Alberta  Agriculture,  notes  that 
the  only  foods  we  import  are  certain  fruits 
and  vegetables  (like  oranges)  which  simply 
can't  be  grown  here.  Otherwise,  we  produce 
what  we  need,  export  wheat,  barley  and 
oilseeds,  and  have  meat  surpluses  too.] 

Trying  to  reverse  or  at  least  to  stop  the 
trend  towards  a  shortage  of  working-age 
individuals  could  be  attempted  by  extend- 
ing the  normal  working  life  or  by  relaxing 


immigration  laws  to  allow  movement  of 
younger  people  into  the  province. 

"Just  because  Alberta  is  the  'pastures  of 
plenty'  is  no  reason  to  put  out  to  grass  at  age 
65  those  who  could  still  be  usefully  em- 
ployed," says  Krishnan. 


Ron  Blake,  assistant  deputy  minister  of 
the  small  business  division  of  Alberta  Tour- 
ism and  Small  Business,  also  suggests  active 
recruitment  into  developing  areas  of  the  pro- 
vince might  be  necessary. 

"There  is  an  awareness  in  government  of 
the  aging  problem  but  1  think  we'll  come 
through  all  right.  1  believe  Alberta  is  about 
to  go  into  the  same  kind  of  growth  pattern 
we've  seen  historically  in  other  parts  of 
Canada  such  as  the  Maritimes,  Upper  Can- 
ada, and  British  Columbia.  It's  our  turn 
now,  and  I'm  sure  we'll  be  able  to  attract 


enough  of  the  right  kind  of  people  to  flesh 
out  our  work  force  and  balance  the  popula- 
tion despite  the  low  birth  rate." 

Immigration,  then,  may  well  be  a  key 
factor  in  the  future  expansion  of  the  pro- 
vince. Since  1975,  interprovincial  migration 
to  Alberta  has  steadily  increased.  In  1977, 
26,130  newcomers  crossed  the  province's 
borders  to  take  up  residence,  and  1979  saw 
the  arrival  of  a  further  32, 100,  mostly  from 
Ontario,  Manitoba,  and  Quebec.  As  a  result 
of  movement  from  eastern  Canada,  Alberta 
has  maintained  a  high  rate  of  increase  over 
the  past  few  years,  with  its  1977  and  1978 
figures  of  around  three  per  cent  the  highest 
in  the  country.  In  1979,  the  population  hit 
the  two-million  mark,  and  it's  estimated  that 
an  average  annual  migration  of  53.000  into 
the  province  will  be  needed  over  the  next 
few  years  to  meet  manpower  demands  of 
new  projects. 

But  the  effect  of  changing  numbers  of 
people  isn't  just  a  question  of  how  many  and 
how  old.  The  impact  of  population  shift 
depends  a  great  deal  also  on  where,  when, 
and  how  quickly  the  movement  takes  place. 

Going  west  to  Alberta  has  usually  been 
synonymous  with  a  move  to  Edmonton  or 
Calgary,  but,  says  Blake,  this  situation  is 
changing. 

"There's  a  natural  decentralization  tak- 
ing place  as  the  province  opens  up.  It's  part 
of  our  maturing  process.  As  a  result,  many 
of  the  smaller  towns  are  experiencing  sub- 
stantial population  increases  and  not  just 
because  of  resource  development.  You'll  find 
that  quite  a  few  have  a  diverse  economic 
base  with  agriculture  and  forest  products 
processing  as  well  as  industries  related  to 
non-renewable  resources." 

The  more  conspicuous  population  booms 
are,  however,  the  resource-based  centres, 
with  Fort  McMurray's  average  annual 
growth  of  20  per  cent  between  1976  and 
1979  the  most  striking  example. 

But  Bill  Wong  of  Alberta  Advanced  Edu- 
cation and  Manpower  planning  secretariat 
believes  it  isn't  a  "boom  and  bust"  situation 

characterized  by  a  sudden  increase  in 
numbers  followed  several  years  later  by  an 
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equally  sharp  decline  as  the  resource  base 
runs  out. 

"It's  part  of  an  overall  growth  in  popula- 
tion which  is  affecting  the  province  as  a 
whole,  not  just  the  main  centres  or  a  few 
pockets." 

And  the  statistics  do  indicate  a  more 
obvious  shift  in  population  away  from  the 
larger  cities.  From  l976to  1979,  Edmonton 
and  Calgary  together  accounted  for  67  per 
cent  of  the  total  increase  in  the  province, 
compared  to  73  per  cent  from  1971  to  1976 
and  an  even  higher  proportion  before  1971. 

But  decentralization,  however  desirable 
from  an  economic  point  of  view,  is  a  diffi- 
cult path  to  tread,  warns  Krishnan. 

"Moving  people  around  isn't  all  that 
simple.  It  needs  very  careful  planning  in 
order  to  minimize  the  impact  on  both  the 
biophysical  env  ironmcnt  and  on  the  present 
and  future  inhabitants  of  the  area.  And  you 
must  have  a  sound  and  continuing  economic 
base.  The  idea  behind  decentralization  is 
really  the  'garden  city'  concept  which  you 
see  in  operation  in  England  and  other  parts 
of  Europe.  A  'garden  city'  is  typically  a  town 
of  about  50,000  to  70.000  planned  to  pro- 
vide an  attractive  environment  and  a  source 
of  long-term  employment.  In  Alberta,  it  we 
try  to  do  the  same  type  of  thing  without 
making  a  very  strong  attempt  to  diversify 
the  economy,  we  may  very  well  end  up  with 
a  fair  number  of  ghost  towns." 

Whether  a  stable  prospect  or  not,  the 
rapidly  dev  eloping  community  almost  inev  - 
itably suffers  a  number  of  growing  pains, 
some  due  to  the  commercial  and  industrial 
changes  in  the  area  and  some  resulting  simply 
from  the  addition  of  a  large  number  of 
people  in  a  short  time. 

Air  and  water  pollution,  for  example, 
depend  on  the  number  and  types  of  indus- 
tries supporting  the  community,  as  well  as 
on  the  size  of  the  population  itself  with  its 
immediate  impact  on  the  environment  via 
transportation  and  demands  for  land  utili- 
zation. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  needs  are  for 
housing,  social  services  and  recreation  facil- 
ities, all  of  which,  at  least  in  the  early  stages 


of  rapid  growth,  are  usually  outstripped  by 
demand. 

"At  first,  in  an  area  which  is  starting  to 
develop  you  tend  to  get  a  lag  in  manpow  er," 
explains  Krishnan.  "Then  the  word  gets 
around  and  the  community  starts  to  grow 
very  quickly  as  people  migrate  to  the  area 
looking  for  work.  The  lag  you  now  find  is  in 
proper  prov  ision  for  such  a  sudden  increase. 
Housing  or  even  land  suitable  for  housing  is 
generally  insufficient.  Then,  too,  the  small 
core  community  finds  its  new  neighbors  far 
too  numerous  for  the  services  it  can  provide." 

Often  an  extra  strain  is  put  on  the  grow- 
ing community  by  the  so-called  "shadow 
population"  attracted  to  the  town  by  the 
prospect  of  a  large  salary  which  isn't  always 
forthcoming.  Though  transient  and  a  part 
of  the  population  for  only  a  short  time, 
members  of  the  shadow  addition  require  the 
same  basics  and  add  to  impact  on  the  envir- 
onment in  the  same  way  as  longer-term 
residents  without,  however,  contributing 
much  to  the  establishment  of  the  community. 

Fort  McMurray  has  had  a  large  popula- 
tion of  this  type,  but  the  "shadow  "  pheno- 
menon is  also  common  in  regions  of  rapid 
grow  th  elsewhere  in  the  prov  ince.  Although 
the  actual  numbers  in  a  shadow  group  aren't 
reflected  in  population  statistics,  transients 
may  constitute  a  high  proportion  of  a  com- 
munity and  often  add  significantly  to  its 
problems  in  adjusting  to  rapid  increase. 

Beyond  food  and  shelter,  recreation  and 
some  provision  for  social  life  seem  to  be 
continuing  needs,  perhaps  particularly  in 
communities  where  a  high  proportion  of  the 
people  are  newcomers.  And  already  provid- 
ing sufficient  recreation  facilities  in  some 
parts  of  Alberta  is  a  problem. 

"There  is  quite  a  bit  of  pressure  on  recrea- 
tion facilities  in  a  few  places,"  admits  Ken 
Wilson,  director  of  recreation  planning  in 
the  recreation  development  division  of 
Alberta  Recreation  and  Parks.  "Edmonton. 
Calgary,  and  Grande  Prairie,  for  instance, 
are  all  feeling  squeezed.  Essentially,  there 
are  three  ways  we  can  try  to  cope  with 
increasing  demands.  Obviously,  we  could 
build  or  develop  more  pools,  arenas  and 
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parks,  but  that's  expensive  and  in  any  case 
finding  enough  land  in  suitable  locations 
could  be  difficult.  We  could  also  try  to  get 
people  to  make  better  use  of  the  facilities 
they  hav  e  by  offering  different  kinds  of  pro- 
grams and  perhaps  different  opening  hours. 
Or  we  could  try  to  encourage  them  to  use 
other  kinds  of  facilities  such  as  schools  and 
churches." 

A  "user-pay"  system  which  passes  on  ris- 
ing costs  of  maintenance  more  directly  to 
indiv  idual  users  might,  he  suggests,  help  to 
alleviate  the  pressure  by  forcing  users  to  be 
more  selective  as  well  as  providing  extra 
income  to  help  offset  increasing  energy  costs. 

For  the  new  community,  however,  the 
problem  may  well  be  prov  iding  any  type  of 
recreation  outlet  at  all  rather  than  trying  to 
make  best  possible  use  of  what's  already 
available.  Once  established,  a  municipality 
is  eligible  for  a  major  culture  recreation  faci- 
lity grant  from  the  provincial  government 
based  on  SIO  per  head  of  population  each 
year  over  a  period  of  10  years. 

"It's  true,  youll  always  be  one  year  behind 
the  increase  in  number  of  people  because 
the  grant  is  based  on  the  previous  year's 
count," admits  Wilson.  "But  at  least  the  sum 
isn't  fixed  —  it  does  increase  as  the  town 
grows.  And  our  requirements  call  for  a  mas- 
ter plan  that  forces  the  community  to  think 
ahead  and  to  look  at  its  anticipated  needs. 
With  new  neighborhoods,  we're  finding  now  - 
adays  there's  more  consideration  given  to 
including  recreation  space  in  the  plans." 

There  is,  too,  more  of  a  tendency  to  use 
existing  facilities  all  year  round  whenever 
possible  instead  of  on  a  seasonal  basis.  And 
when  the  demand  is  high  enough,  privately 
owned  recreation  outlets  offer  another 
option. 

"It's  difficult  to  get  the  private  sector 
interested  unless  it  can  be  a  year-round  opera- 
tion but  some  things  such  as  racket  sports 
are  pretty  well  all  privately  run." 

But  perhaps  the  most  private  recreation 
space  of  all  is  one's  own  home,  and  Wilson 
believes  that  rising  transportation  costs 
coupled  with  lack  of  sufficient  recreation 
areas  may  force  more  of  the  population  to 
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look  to  their  own  backyards  as  a  place  for 
outdoor  sports. 

Escalating  fuel  costs  and  increasing  con- 
gestion in  larger  centres  may  also  make  life 
in  the  small  community  more  attractive  and 
contribute  to  the  migration  to  developing 
areas. 

"Right  now,  the  'bedroom  communities' 
are  manpower  sources  for  bigger  towns," 
says  Ron  Blake.  "People  will  commute  up 
to  40  kilometres  to  their  place  of  work  but  I 
think  that  will  change.  Places  like  Fort  Sas- 
katchewan have  now  become  thriving  cen- 
tres in  their  own  right  and  have  changed 
status  from  being  bedroom  communities 
feeding  Edmnton  to  towns  where  the  major- 
ity of  the  people  work  close  to  their  home 
area." 

Peter  Heppleston,  director  of  functional 
planning  for  the  City  of  Edmonton,  agrees 
that  even  improved  forms  of  public  trans- 
portation such  as  the  Light  Rapid  Transit 
system  may  not  be  the  solution  to  traffic 
problems  caused  by  population  increases  in 
large  cities  in  the  province. 

"After  all,  back  in  the  '50s  and  '60s,  every- 
body thought  that  bigger  and  better  freeways 
were  the  answer  to  moving  the  masses 
around,  but  nobody's  building  them  any 
more.  Maybe  we  will  break  up  into  smaller 
units  of  population.  Or  maybe  with  improved 
methods  of  electronic  communication  we'll 
all  stay  at  home  more." 

Clearly,  planning  far  enough  ahead,  anti- 
cipating the  need  to  attract  more  people  of  a 
suitable  age  and  with  suitable  skills,  and 
accommodating  their  influx  into  the  pro- 
vince is  an  extremely  complex  set  of  pro- 
cesses. Coping  with  an  aging  population  is  a 
problem  by  no  means  unique  to  Alberta 
and  this  province  may  well  find  itself  com- 
peting with  other  parts  of  the  world  for 
scarce  manpower.  And  trying  to  reconcile 
established  age  with  incoming  youth  with- 
out causing  major  disruptions  will  not  be 
easy.  Plans  are  made  for  a  future  which  can 
only  be  guessed. 

Will  Alberta  diversify  its  economy  quickly 
enough  to  maintain  its  incoming  population 
and  provide  a  stable  base?  Can  existing  tech- 


nologies cope  with  problems  in  communi- 
cation, control  of  solid  and  liquid  waste, 
and  increase  in  pollutants  released  into  the 
air  and  water?  Will  Alberta  emerge  as  a 
stronger,  more  mature  province  or  will  it 
suffer  a  plundering  of  its  resources  and  a 
depletion  of  its  people  as  its  younger  members 
move  on  to  greener  pastures? 

Ron  Blake  bases  his  opinion  on  nine 
years  of  experience  in  dealing  with  Alber- 
tans  throughout  the  province. 

"There  are  bound  to  be  all  kinds  of  things 
people  won't  like  as  they  see  changes  come. 


But  if  we're  going  to  make  our  period  of 
growth  a  success,  there's  one  single  factor 
that  will  make  all  the  difference.  It  isn't 
money,  it  isn't  even  good  planning  —  it's 
simply  the  attitude  of  the  people  at  the  com- 
munity level.  With  a  positive  attitude,  you 
can  come  together  and  cope  with  the  diffi- 
culties population  changes  are  going  to  bring. 
But  a  negative  outlook  gets  the  community 
nowhere." 


Muriel  Stringer  is  a  freelance  writer  living  in  Edmonton. 
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Changes  In  Community 

'When  I  first  came  here  20  years  ago  this  was  a  great  place. 
Now  it's  just  line-ups,  hold-ups  and  traffic  tie-ups.' 


Remember  the  front  porch,  that  once 
attracted  family  and  neighbors  on 
hot  summer  evenings?  Exposed  to 
the  front  street,  it  gave  residents  a  glimpse 
into  their  neighbors'  lives  —  you  could  see 
who  was  dating  the  girl  next  door,  what  the 
new  family  on  the  block  looked  like,  who 
was  expecting  a  baby  and  even  who  was 
having  family  or  financial  problems. 

But  to  most  Albertans  today,  the  front 
porch  is  an  antiquated  reminder  of  a  life- 
style long  gone.  Rather  than  front  porches 
we  now  have  family  rooms,  enclosed  areas 
within  private  dwellings  that  isolate  the  acti- 
vities of  ma,  pa,  and  the  kids  to  one  area  of 
the  home. 

And  it  seems  the  difference  between  the 
front  porch  and  the  family  room  is  more 
than  architectural  preference.  It's  a  reflec- 
tion of  an  altered  attitude  of  community. 

"A  lot  of  people  would  like  to  blame  the 
loss  of  the  feeling  of  community  on  the  great 


increase  in  our  population,"  says  Edmonton 
Volunteer  Action  Centre  staff  member  Betty 
Collins.  "But  much  of  the  big-city  isolation 
we  feel  is  a  result  of  losing  that  view  from  the 
front  porch.  Instead,  we've  built  big  fences 
around  our  yards." 

When  front  porch  friendliness  disappears 
over  several  decades  it  sparks  a  warm  nos- 
talgia in  the  hearts  of  long-time  residents. 
But  when  a  community  lifestyle  undergoes 
mammoth  alterations  in  just  a  few  years,  the 
long-time  resident  is  often  left  overwhelmed 
and  sometimes  bewildered.  Many  Alberta 
centres  are  currently  undergoing  just  that 
change. 

Statistics  show  that  in  the  one-year  period 
ending  June  30  of  this  year.  Alberta  attracted 
47,285  new  residents  —  enough  people  to 
populate  one  brand  new  city. 

This  rapid  swelling  of  Alberta's  popula- 
tion shows  little  sign  of  decrease.  Projections 
for  the  next  five  to  eight  years  are  that  this 


province's  thriving  economy  will  attract 
50,000  or  more  people  from  outside  Alber- 
ta's boundaries.  The  people  coming  to  Al- 
berta are  for  the  most  part  young,  between 
the  ages  of  18  to  45  years.  Most  are  migrat- 
ing from  other  parts  of  Canada,  but  Alberta 
is  also  attracting  an  increasing  number  of 
residents  from  outside  the  country. 

What  this  means  to  a  rising  number  of 
Alberta  centres  is  that  larger  centre  status, 
and  problems,  are  present  ing  themselves  seem- 
ingly overnight.  They  are  communities  in 
flux,  often  scrambling  to  cope  with  the  ser- 
vice demands  of  a  larger  population.  But  it 
is  the  people  themselves  that  bear  the  brunt 
of  this  rapid  growth. 

How  has  rapid  population  growth  affected 
the  human  environment? 

At  fust  glance,  we  may  be  tempted  to 
denounce  the  symptoms  of  last  growth  - 
more  social  problems,  higher  housing  costs, 
trafficjams.  But  there  is  also  the  plus  side  to 
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the  ledger  —  an  exchange  of  fresh  ideas  and 
experiences,  increased  cultural  opportunities, 
a  greater  chance  of  personal  growth.  The 
front  porch  may  be  a  vanishing  landmark, 
but  as  a  University  of  Alberta  study  shows, 
its  disappearance  doesn't  necessarily  herald 
a  new  era  of  social  alienation  and  isolation. 

"There's  this  myth  that  with  the  economic 
boom  comes  a  breed  of  all-around  nasty 
people.  But  in  our  study  we  talked  to  a 
cross-section  of  people,  including  recent 
migrants,  and  we  did  not  find  those  much- 
touted  feelings  of  alienation  and  isolation  in 
the  new  residents,"  says  Les  Kennedy,  direc- 
tor of  the  University's  population  research 
laboratory. 

The  study,  which  focussed  on  various 
aspects  of  social  and  family  life  in  Alberta, 
included  a  question  regarding  the  possible 
effects  the  building  of  the  Alaska  Highway 
natural  gas  pipeline  would  have  on  Alberta 
life. 

The  problems  of  social  transience  were 
cited  as  frequently  as  concerns  for  an  in- 
creased crime  rate  and  housing  shortages. 
Oddly  enough,  says  Kennedy,  people  who 
were  new  to  the  province  themselves,  and 
who  showed  no  traits  of  social  alienation 
and  isolation,  expressed  concern  at  the  prob- 
lems of  social  transience. 

"We  found  that  long-term  residents  looked 
to  the  family  as  a  support  structure,  while 
the  recent  arrivals  developed  a  network  of 
friends  as  a  support  system.  There's  a  lot  of 
sponsorship  going  on  too.  When  you  ask 
people  why  they  moved  here  many  will  say 
because  they  have  a  brother  or  sister  here. 
And  that's  who  these  people  are  turning  to 
for  help  with  personal  or  financial  problems. 
They're  not  necessarily  going  to  the  social 
agencies." 

The  agencies  themselves  may  find  a  rise 
in  population  brings  a  corresponding  increase 
in  their  workload,  but  more  newcomers  also 
mean  more  available  volunteers.  And  in 
many  respects,  volunteerism  is  the  modern- 
day  answer  to  small-town  neighborliness 
for  many  Alberta  newcomers. 

Collins  notes  that  the  stereotype  of  the 
community  volunteer  —  the  woman  in  her 


late  40s  whose  children  are  in  school  —  is  a 
vanishing  breed. 

"About  70  per  cent  of  our  volunteers  are 
now  between  the  ages  of  20  to  35  years,  are 
usually  unmarried  and  are  looking  for  some- 
thing more  meaningful  in  their  lives.  We 
have  many  volunteers  who  are  people  new 
to  the  province.  They  may  be  offering  their 
skills  —  and  today's  volunteer  has  some 
very  specialized  skills  —  to  gain  some  prac- 
tical experience  to  use  on  their  resume.  Or 
they  may  volunteer  their  time  to  make  some 
social  contacts,  to  meet  people,"  says  Collins. 

Do  the  new  arrivals  to  the  province  who 
volunteer  their  services  develop  a  sense  of 
community  in  their  new  home? 

Collins  smiles  and  recalls  the  young  wo- 
man from  Australia  who  joined  her  fiance 
in  Edmonton  two  years  ago.  She  didn't  have 
a  Canadian  work  permit,  and  offered  her 
services  to  the  centre  on  a  nearly  full-time 
basis.  After  deciding  she  would  stay  in  Can- 


ada, she  married;  many  of  the  close  friends 
who  attended  her  wedding,  and  whom  she 
now  counts  as  her  Canadian  family,  were 
people  she  met  through  the  centre. 

Although  an  influx  of  strangers  to  a  com- 
munity may  signify  a  change  in  old-fashioned 
neighborliness,  it  can  also  spark  a  rediscov- 
ery of  a  community's  strengths  and  potentials. 

"There  seems  to  be  a  perceived  decline  in 
one-to-one-type  help  now  in  Grande  Prairie, 
but  how  much  is  factual  is  really  hard  to 
say,"  says  Chris  Anderson,  director  of  a 
recent  social  impact  study  of  the  Grande 
Prairie  area.  "It  could  stand  to  reason  that  if 
people  don't  know  each  other  there  will  be  a 
decline  in  the  degree  of  neighborliness." 

Anderson  says  the  study  was  launched  a 
year  ago  when  the  Grande  Prairie  and  Dis- 
trict United  Way  found  itself  swamped  with 
requests  for  funding.  The  city  was  enjoying 
a  boom,  but  because  no  one  particular  in- 
dustry or  company  was  responsible  for  the 
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vast  influx  of  people  into  the  area,  no  social 
impact  study  had  been  required.  Top  prior- 
ity for  the  study  was  an  inventory  of  the 
currently  available  social  services. 

"Unlike  some  of  the  areas  that  are  close 
to  Edmonton,  we  in  Grande  Prairie  have 
had  to  organize  our  own  interest  groups  and 
clubs  to  satisfy  our  needs.  Going  to  Edmon- 
ton just  wasn't  feasible.  So  it  was  a  pleasant 
surprise  to  find  out  that  we  are  a  very  well- 
serviced  community  for  our  size. 

"Now  we  must  develop  a  formal  mecha- 
nism for  letting  people  know  that  there  are 
over  400  different  ways  to  spend  your  time 
in  the  community  here." 

Neighborliness  may  be  more  difficult  in 
a  larger  community,  but  often  organizing  a 
formal  structure  is  the  answer  to  continued 
community  aid. 

"Sure,  10  years  ago  when  there  was  a 
senior  on  the  block  there  was  always  some- 
one who  cleared  their  sidewalks  of  snow," 
Anderson  says.  "But  chances  are  quite  good 
now  that  no-one  on  the  block  even  knows  if 
they  have  a  senior  for  a  neighbor.  So  now 
rather  than  having  this  problem  look  after 
itself,  we  find  that  we  need  to  set  up  some 
kind  of  volunteer  network." 

How  does  he,  as  a  lifetime  resident  of  the 
area,  feel  about  the  changes  in  his  com- 
munity? 

"Em  enjoying  it.  There's  more  restaurants 
and  theatres,  and  there's  a  new  group  of 
people  who  have  organized  classical  concerts. 
Sure,  there  are  a  few  places  I  always  thought 
of  as  my  place  —  hiking  trails  and  the  like. 
Now  I  go  there  and  there  are  hundreds  of 
people.  That's  annoying.  So  is  not  being 
able  to  find  a  parking  spot  in  front  of  your 
favorite  store,  or  being  stuck  in  a  traffic  jam. 
But  now  I  have  a  choice  of  movies." 

Another  key  to  social  survival  in  a  com- 
munity bombarded  by  change  is  to  adopt  an 
aggressive  neighborliness.  Sharon  Paingman 
has  been  in  Edmonton  for  less  than  a  year, 
having  arrived  from  her  native  Ontario. 

"We  were  leaving  our  family  for  the  first 
time  and  that  was  difficult.  I  read  a  book 
about  moving  before  coming  out  West  and 
it  said  moving  a  great  distance  can  be  as 


traumatic  as  having  a  death  of  someone 
close  to  you.  Well,  it's  true!  At  first  I  kind  of 
moped  around  the  apartment  for  a  while, 
but  then  I  decided  it  was  time  to  get  up  and 
get  out  to  meet  people.  That's  when  I  began 
volunteer  work. 

"Now,  we  live  in  Laurier  Heights,  which 
is  a  community  we  chose  because  it  has  a 
strong  community  spirit,  and  I've  made  the 
effort  to  get  to  know  our  neighbors.  Some- 
times it  takes  two  or  three  overtures  from 
the  backyard,  but  I've  come  to  realize  it's  us 
who  are  moving  into  the  situation  so  we 
have  to  make  that  special  effort."  Paingman 
adds  that  she  and  her  husband  are  delighted 
at  Alberta's  "slower  pace"  compared  to  the 
Ontario  cities  they  formerly  lived  in. 

Pace,  and  even  change,  seem  relative  to 
individual  experience.  Doris  and  Chuck 
Morin  have  called  Edmonton  home  since 
the  early  '30s.  Ask  them  their  views  on  the 
effects  of  Alberta's  population  boom,  and 
they  remind  you  the  boom  first  began  in 
1939,  with  the  influx  of  over  35,000  Ameri- 
can soldiers. 

Many  of  the  problems  that  now  plague 
high-growth  communities  first  occurred  dur- 
ing that  boom. 

"Americans  could  pay  more  for  rent  than 
we  could.  Prices  went  up  and  the  city  began 
to  allow  more  and  more  illegal  suites  —  they 
would  just  look  the  other  way.  I  was  evicted 
from  a  rooming  house  myself  —  the  only 
time  ever  in  my  life  —  because  the  landlady 
rented  it  out  to  an  American  for  three  times 
the  rent  I  was  paying,"  Doris  Morin  recalls. 

But  wartime  gave  a  cohesiveness  to  the 
new  community  of  strangers.  Everyone  had 
a  friend  or  relative  in  battle;  the  cause  of  the 
burst  in  population  involved  everyone.  It 
was  the  post-war  oil  boom  that  changed  all 
that,  the  Morins  say.  Then  the  influx  was  of 
hard-living  oil  workers,  rowdies  the  commu- 
nity felt  reluctant  to  embrace.  That  trend 
revived  in  the  oil  boom  of  the  '70s.  when 
thousands  migrated  to  that  legendary  rapid 
growth  centre.  Fort  Mc Murray. 

"In  a  rapid  growth  situation  people  usu- 
ally think  it's  something  new  and  different. 
It's  not.  It's  really  just  much  more  of  the 
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Sharon  Paingman. 

same  happening  quicker  and  faster,"  says 
Don  Fleming,  the  provincial  government's 
social  services  research  and  planning  branch 
co-ordinator  for  north-eastern  Alberta.  He 
claims  the  big  problem  facing  rapid  growth 
centres  is  administrative:  determining  how 
to  deal  with  the  greatly  increased  demand 
on  services. 

But  it  subsides.  Fleming  says  Fort 
McMurray  now  is  a  "well-settled,  perhaps 
over-serviced  community."  His  estimate  for 
how  long  it  takes  a  boom  community  to 
settle  in?  "Two  to  three  years  only." 

That's  sufficient  time  for  a  community  to 
meld,  if  everyone  speaks  a  common  language. 
For  non-English  speaking  people,  merging 
into  a  community  takes  more  effort  and 
usually,  a  longer  time. 

"There  are  usually  two  types  of  immigrants 
—  the  independent,  who  is  usually  male  and 
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who  comes  to  Canada  with  sufficient  funds 
to  exist  while  setting  up  a  new  home,  and 
the  family  class  of  immigrants,"  says  Alice 
Colak,  director  of  Edmonton's  Catholic 
Immigration  Services. 

While  both  groups  require  help  in  secur- 
ing the  basics  —  a  job,  dwelling,  and  famil- 
iarity with  local  transportation  systems 
the  independent  also  needs  an  emotional 
support  network.  Colak  says  the  day-to-day 
demands  of  seeing  to  the  basic  needs  of  new 
immigrants  leave  little  time  to  offer  emo- 
tional support. 

She  notes  another  problem  of  recent  im- 
migrants: "Canada  still  has  a  preference  for 
immigrants  underage  35  years,  and  the  bulk 
of  immigrants  fall  in  the  age  20  to  40  group. 
Because  most  of  the  'independents'  that  arrive 
are  single  males,  we  find  there's  a  high  de- 
mand for  single  females  in  that  age  group." 

Newcomers  with  little  knowledge  of  Eng- 
lish are  likely  to  find  themselves  in  service  or 
manufacturing  sector  jobs,  where  they're 
likely  to  meet  more  non-English  speaking 
workers.  Often  it's  the  women,  isolated  at 
home  while  husbands  and  children  go  to 
work  and  school,  who  have  the  most  serious 
language  —  and  adjustment  —  problems. 
The  new  immigrants  may  gradually  merge 
into  a  community,  but  it's  a  slow  transition 
in  comparison  to  the  speed  with  which  their 
children  will  become  "Canadianized." 

"That's  one  of  the  major  problems,  par- 
ent-child family  conflicts.  The  parents  have 
come  here  and  have  given  up  so  much  that 
they  want  to  keep  at  least  some  of  their 
cultural  values.  But  the  children  become 
Canadianized  very  quickly  and  begin  to  ques- 
tion those  values.  It's  very  hard  on  a  family." 

While  non-English-speaking  and  Eng- 
lish-speaking parents  may  never  cross  paths 
in  the  daily  comings  and  goings  of  commun- 
ity life,  it's  the  children  who  are  exposed  to 
the  entire  spectrum  of  newcomers  in  the 
classroom. 

"There  was  a  study  in  Vancouver  —  I 
don't  think  anything  has  been  done  here  — 
on  how  children  accept  each  other,"  says 
Doreen  Indra,  past  director  of  Edmonton 
Immigrant  Services.  "It  seems  that  kids  are 


quite  ready  to  be  friendly  as  long  as  the 
newcomer  speaks  the  language  and  dresses 
the  same  as  they  do.  'Markers'  —  turbans, 
accents,  and  other  differences  —  usually  set 
the  children  apart  from  the  crowd.  Child- 
ren, it  seems,  have  a  great  passion  to  have 
everything  the  same." 

Indra  has  spent  the  past  year  and  a  half 
working  with  Edmonton's  Indochinese  im- 
migrants. Part  of  her  job  has  been  to  find 
homes  for  the  newcomers,  and  although  she 
says  there's  been  little  reaction  in  Edmon- 
ton, there  are  some  centres  where  old-time 
residents  are  tense  about  the  numbers  and 
colors  of  immigrants. 

She  points  to  Calgary,  where  she  has 
heard  that  old-time  residents  bombard  immi- 
grant placement  workers  with  questions:  how 
many  more  people  are  coming,  and  where 
are  we  going  to  put  everybody? 

"Everyone  must  be  rooted  in  an  every- 
day experience,  and  in  places  like  Calgary 
where  the  landscape  and  the  population  is 


undergoing  such  a  tremendous  rate  of  change, 
some  people  are  getting  freaked  out." 

But  if  long-time  Albertans  are  feeling  the 
effects  of  a  changing  community  landscape, 
it's  difficult  to  assess.  They  don't  turn  to 
formal  social  agencies  with  their  complaints 
or  feelings.  And  somehow,  it  doesn't  seem 
neighborly  to  offer  the  information. 

"When  I  first  came  here  20  years  ago  this 
was  a  great  place.  You  knew  everyone.  They 
said  Hi.  Now  it's  just  line-ups.  hold-ups,  and 
traffic  tie-ups.  If  I  could  afford  it.  I'd  move 
to  a  smaller  centre,"  confesses  one  social 
worker. 

"There's  only  four  houses  left  on  the  block 
now,  and  we  have  made  the  effort  to  get  to 
knowallofourneighbors,"says  Doris  Morin. 
"But  I  used  to  have  hanging  plants  outside 
my  front  door  and  they  were  stolen  right 
from  my  front  door.  If  it  weren't  for  family 
considerations  Chuck  and  1  have  thought  of 
moving  out  of  the  city." 
Gail  Gravelines  is  a  freelance  writer  living  in  Edmonton. 
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Blocking  crime  in  Calgary 


When  City  of  Calgary  constable  Fred 
Moore  meets  with  city  residents 
to  promote  community-based  crime 
prevention  programs,  he  often  ends  his  pre- 
sentation with  this  quote  from  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  the  man  who  organized  Britain's  first 
modern  police  force: 

"Police  at  all  times  should  maintain  a 
relationship  with  the  public  that  gives 
a  reality  to  the  historic  tradition  that 
the  police  are  the  public  and  the  pub- 
lic are  the  police. " 

And  these  days  in  Calgary  —  where  new- 
comers are  setting  up  households  at  a  rate  of 
2.000  a  month  —  public  participation  in 
policing  has  become  a  must.  Like  public 
transportation,  fire  and  police  services  can't 
be  expanded  fast  enough  to  serve  the  swel- 
ling population.  Programs  like  Neighbor- 
hood Watch,  that  prompt  residents  to  keep 
an  eye  on  each  other's  homes  and  report 
suspicious  happenings  to  police,  have  had 
some  effect  in  the  community,  says  Moore. 
But  it's  the  Block  Watch  program,  modelled 
after  a  Seattle  community-inspired  crime 
prevention  project,  that  will  promote  even 
greater  citizen  activity. 

Moore  says  the  Neighborhood  Watch 
program,  in  effect  throughout  Alberta  for 
the  past  two  years,  has  lacked  the  follow-up 
that  is  a  main  feature  of  Block  Watch.  Using 
the  census  tracts  developed  for  both  the 
city's  and  the  enumerators' convenience,  the 
Calgary  police  divide  neighborhoods  into 
blocks  of  10  to  20  homes.  They  then  meet 
with  the  residents,  outline  home  and  personal 
security  measures  and  the  importance  of 
securing  some  means  of  identification  for 
household  goods,  and  then  provide  the  group 
with  a  map  showing  their  immediate  Block 
Watch  neighbors.  Next  the  residents  elect  a 
Block  Watch  captain,  whose  job  is  to  main- 
tain a  constant  community  interest  in  crime 
prevention  through  personal  contact  with 
his  or  her  neighbors. 

Calgary  will  be  the  first  Canadian  city  to 
duplicate  the  program.  Although  the  city 
will  first  test  the  project  in  one  residential 
area,  Moore  expresses  the  department's 
hopes  that  Block  Watch  will  help  restore 
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community  involvement  in  policing. 

"In  Seattle  they  found  the  number  of 
calls  to  the  police  never  decreased.  But  the 
quality  of  the  calls  improv  ed.  We  often  are 
plagued  by  'low  priority' calls  —  the  neigh- 
bor is  parking  too  close  to  my  garage,  his 
garbage  is  blow  ing  all  ov  er  the  lane.  In  Seat- 
tle they  found  that  once  people  banded  to- 
gether, these  types  of  calls  decreased  while 
calls  reporting  crimes  in  progress  increased," 
says  Moore. 

While  the  Seattle  program  was  initiated 
by  the  residents  themselves,  Moore  says  in 
Calgary  the  police  crime  prevention  unit 
will  bring  the  program  to  the  community. 
They  also  intend  to  encourage  volunteers  to 
train,  then  set  up  Block  Watch  programs  in 
other  neighborhoods. 

Constable  Brian  Wilson  of  the  Grande 
Prairie  RCMP  detachment  reports  citizen 
participation  in  crime  prevention  programs 


in  that  rapid  grow  th  centre  has  been  excellent. 

"We  hav  e  a  lot  of  people  w  ho  are  willing 
to  work  and  volunteer,"  he  says,  citing  the 
strong  response  to  the  Block  Parent  program 
and  the  Citizens  on  Patrol  project  where 
citizen-band  radio  operators  report  crimes 
in  progress. 

Also  new  to  the  community  is  Project 
SAVE  —  Shoplifting  Affects  Virtually  Every- 
one —  a  crime  prevention  program  spon- 
sored by  the  city  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  local  John  Howard  Society.  Police  ad- 
dress school  and  other  interest  groups  about 
the  effects  of  theft  on  both  the  shoplifter  and 
the  consumer  at  large. 

Has  rapid  population  growth  resulted  in 
fewer  people  helping  each  other  and  turning 
to  the  police  instead? 

"No,  and  we're  in  trouble  if  it  ever  gets 
that  way,"  says  W  ilson. 

—  Gail  Gravelmes 
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Dilemmas  Of  An  L  j 

Average  Canadian  ■  '  I 

What  are  the  alternatives  for  action  —  and                      m  i  I 

will  anything  make  any  difference  anyway?  Wffl  ml 


Canadians  experience  at  first  hand  the 
quality  of  life  in  a  developed  country. 
Consider  this  description,  in  the 
September,  1980,  Scientific  American,  of 
life  in  the  countries  designated  by  the  Uni- 
ted Nations  as  "least  developed"  —  Bangla- 
desh, Indonesia,  Pakistan,  and  the  "poverty 
belt"  countries  of  Asia  and  Africa: 

"Slim  margins  hedge  the  bare  existence 
of  these  1.2  billion  people  from  disaster. 
Their  increasing  numbers  endanger  the  fra- 
gile tropical  environment  in  which  they  live. 
They  have  cut  down  their  forests.  Lacking 
any  water  management  infrastructure  and 
so  lacking  adequate  irrigation,  they  are  af- 
flicted alternately  by  flood  and  drought  and 
suffer  persistent  loss  of  the  long-term  fertil- 
ity of  their  soil  to  erosion  and  creeping  deserts. 
Malnutrition  makes  them  the  more  vulner- 
able to  endemic  diseases.  The  sun  that  might 
some  day  provide  a  source  of  electric  power 
currently  saps  their  vigor,  while  their  insol- 
vent economies  import  expensive  fuels  .  .  ." 

There  could  hardly  be  a  more  extreme 
contrast  with  the  Canadian  situation.  Here, 
we  are  also  concerned  about  population 
numbers,  vanishing  agricultural  land  and 
dwindling  energy  resources.  But  the  differ- 
ences in  scale  make  our  problems  seem  dif- 
ferent in  kind. 

This  perception  of  "Canadian"  and 
"world"  (or  at  any  rate  Third  World)  prob- 
lems invites  a  particular  approach  to  solu- 
tions. There  are  those  —  among  them  the 
eminent  Canadian  demographer  Professor 
Jacques  Henripin  —  who  see  no  connection 
between  Canadian  birth  rates  and  the  plight 
of  the  Third  World. 

"A  child  avoided  here  does  not  help  any- 
one in  the  Third  World,"  he  says. 

"We  have  to  be  much  more  concerned 
about  problems  in  the  Third  World,  but  I 
am  quite  convinced  that  it  is  not  by  limiting 
growth  that  we  can  help  them." 

Indeed,  says  Henripin,  moderate  popu- 
lation growth  seems  to  be  a  factor  in  pro- 
ducing a  sort  of  dynamism  in  society  as  a 
whole.  Like  many  developed  countries,  Cana- 
da's population  is  growing  at  a  rate  slightly 
below  replacement.  And  a  declining  popu- 


lation is  something  about  which  he  feels 
some  concern. 

Dr.  Milton  Freeman,  in  his  1974  book 
People  Pollution,  quotes  a  1971  Canadian 
Broadcasting  Corporation  poll  which  showed 
that  Canadians  generally  saw  population  as 
a  problem  facing  poor  countries  rather  than 
rich  ones. 

But  Freeman  considers  this  is  "one  area 
of  belief  that  is,  week  by  week,  being  replaced 
by  an  increasing  awareness  that  population 
growth  as  a  problem  is  international  in  scope 
and  shortly  will  involuntarily  and  progres- 
sively involve  the  prime  attention  of  all  na- 
tions .  .  ." 


Population  numbers  are  not  significant 
in  themselves,  but  because  of  the  stress  —  in 
resource  depletion  and  pollution  —  that 
people  inflict  on  their  environment.  Though 
our  population  is  much  smaller,  Canadians 
per  capita  inflict  far  more  stress  than  their 
Third  World  brothers. 

Aside  from  the  more  obvious  examples 
of  industrial  pollution  and  fossil  fuel  con- 
sumption, there  is  the  fact  that  Canada  has. 
for  example,  the  highest  per  capita  grain 
consumption  in  the  world.  Its  not  that  we 
eat  much  of  it  directly  in  bread  and  buns 
— enormous  supplies  are  needed  to  feed  the 
animals  that  meet  most  of  our  protein  needs. 


The  tragedy  of 
the  commons  .  .  . 

Biologist  Garrett  Hardin  deals  with  the 
problem  of  growth  in  a  finite  system  in 
parable  form. 

The  world,  he  says,  is  like  a  commons 
—  a  common  community  pasture  on 
which  every  herdsman  can  run  his  cattle. 

Since  it's  a  common  pasture,  each 
herdsman  will  try  to  keep  as  many  anim- 
als as  possible  on  it.  This  arrangement 
may  work  well  for  centuries  because  tri- 
bal wars,  poaching  and  disease  keep  down 
the  numbers  of  both  men  and  beasts. 

But  when  an  era  of  stability  arrives, 
"the  inherent  logic  of  the  commons  re- 
morselessly generates  tragedy."  Since  the 
profits  from  the  sale  of  an  animal  go  to 
its  owner  alone,  and  since  the  costs  of 
overgrazing  are  shared  by  all,  every  ra- 
tional herdsman  will  capitalize  on  the 
situation  by  adding  as  many  animals  to 
his  commons  herd  as  he  can. 

"Each  man  is  locked  in  to  a  system 
that  compels  him  to  increase  his  herd 
without  limit  —  ina  world  that  is  limited. 
Ruin  is  the  destination  toward  which  all 
men  rush,  each  pursuing  his  own  best  inter- 


est in  a  society  that  believes  in  the  free- 
dom of  the  commons." 

Hardin  believes  we  use  our  air,  land 
and  water  as  a  commons,  without  con- 
cern for  what  we  take  out  —  or  put  in. 
Freedom  to  use  the  commons  is,  he  says, 
a  dangerous  freedom,  since  it  curtails  all 
other  freedoms. 

Reduction  of  numbers  using  the  "com- 
mons" is  his  solution  to  the  problem. 

"Most  of  our  freedoms  would  be 
greater  and  more  secure  if  the  population 
were  only  a  half,  or  even  a  tenth,  its 
present  size.  With  a  small  enough  si/e, 
we  could  even  enjoy  the  freedom  to  pol- 
lute again!  The  residents  of  a  village  can 
still  enjoy  the  convenience  (as  well  as  the 
fragrance)  of  burning  the  autumn  leaves, 
an  illegal  activity  in  large  cities.  This  is  a 
small  matter,  perhaps,  but  it  is  symbolic. 

"We  have  already  lost  much  of  our 
freedom  because  of  population  growth, 
and  we  will  continuously  lose  more  with 
further  growth  ...  If  we  want  to  keep 
the  rest  of  our  freedoms,  we  must  restrict 
the  freedom  to  breed." 
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Some  23  million  Canadians  in  fact  con- 
sume about  five  times  as  much  grain  as 
would  the  same  number  of  people  in  India. 

Freeman's  conclusion?  "The  functional 
interrelationships  linking  the  Canadian  popu- 
lation to  others  using  common  resources 
and  global  living  space  therefore  appear  ger- 
mane to  a  full  accounting  of  the  place  of 
Canadians  within  their  environment,  an  en- 
vironment which  in  ecologic.  economic,  pol- 
itical, and  moral  terms  does  not  end  at  the 
limits  of  the  physical  territory  known  as 
Canada." 

If  Canadians  accept  the  responsibilities 
which  this  view  implies,  the  problem  is  how 
to  discharge  them.  The  paper  at  a  recent 
U.S.  conference  on  population  and  food 
policy  —  titled  "Dilemmas  of  an  average 
American  wondering  what  to  do  about  glo- 
bal population  and  food  issues"  —  asks 
some  of  the  questions  to  which  Canadians 
also  need  answers. 

The  author  of  the  paper  says  the  first 
paralyzing  dilemma  is  that  on  every  essen- 
tial point  expert  opinion  is  divided.  While 
some  believe  the  world  is  already  overpopu- 
lated  and  that  disaster  is  imminent,  others 
feel  the  limits  are  still  far  away.  While  some 
believe  that  equal  distribution  of  world  food 
production  would  provide  only  an  Afghan- 
istan-level diet,  and  that  "we'd  all  be  hungry 
together."  others  claim  technology  and  effi- 
ciency could  increase  production  to  satisfac- 
tory levels. 

At  a  1 976  symposium  on  Canadian  pop- 
ulation concerns,  Phil  Elder  and  Janet  Be- 
secker  of  the  University  of  Calgary's  faculty 
of  environmental  design  called  for  policies 
to  attack  simultaneously  the  immediate  symp- 
toms and  the  systemic  causes  of  the  popula- 
tion problem.  They  considered  the  symptoms 
to  be  starvation,  disease,  illiteracy,  high  fer- 
tility rates,  and  in  some  cases  high  mortality 
rates.  The  systemic  cause  was  "the  economic 
system  that  has  given  rise  to  the  inequitable 
distribution  of  wealth  throughout  the  world 
and  which  perpetuates  the  inequity." 

They  suggested,  for  example,  a  greater 
sharing  of  goods  with  those  in  need,  both  by 
reducing  our  own  consumption  and  by  in- 


creasing our  production. 

The  reply  of  Dr.  Omond  Solandt.  past 
chairman  of  the  Science  Council  of  Canada, 
was  that  inequities  of  distribution  of  wealth 
are  not  caused  by  the  economic  system  but 
by  history  and  geography.  Solandt  added 
that  "you  can't  get  Canadians  to  cut  down 
in  their  way  of  life  to  actually  make 
personal  sacrifices  —  merely  in  order  to 
provide  money  or  food  for  sending  off  into 
the  wild  blue  yonder,  to  help  somebody  they 
don't  know  about  and  who,  they've  heard,  is 
profiteering  from  it." 

Solandt  suggested  the  development  of 
more  intimate  links  between  Canada  and 
particular  countries  or  regions  in  need  of 
aid,  rather  than  casting  our  food  and  money 
into  some  vast  global  pool.  He  also  stressed 
the  need  to  devote  more  money  and  effort 
to  population  control.  ("We  can't  get  Cana- 
dians to  be  enthusiastic  about  helping  to 
feed  people  in  an  area  w  here  the  population 
is  doubling  every  20  years,  because  it's  ob- 
viously a  losing  game.") 

The  industrialized  nations  demonstrate 
that  nothing  depresses  the  birth  rate  like 
economic  development.  But,  writes  Dudley 
Seers,  a  Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Develop- 
ment Studies  at  Sussex  University.  Third 
World  countries  can  hardlv  be  asked  to 


limit  their  population  growth  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  countries  "w  hich  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  proposals  for  opening  their  markets 
to  competition  from  the  T  hird  World,  u  Inch 
devote  virtually  the  whole  of  their  R  and  D 
capacity  to  their  own  problems,  w  hich  insist 
that  most  aid  loans  be  spent  in  the  lender's 
country  (often  on  inappropriate  and  expen- 
sive equipment)  and  which  reject  many  re- 
quests for  aid  —  while  offering  to  increase 
aid  to  family  planning." 

Charity  may  indeed  begin  at  home.  And 
Freeman,  for  one,  is  decisiv  e  about  the  form 
it  should  take:  we  must  curb  our  "immodest 
national  appetite"  by  reducing  consumption; 
we  must  make  the  consequences  of  our  tech- 
nology less  environmentally  demaginti;  we 
must  curb  our  desire  for  "trivial  and  intrin- 
sically \alueless  goods  and  services";  and  we 
must  reduce  the  rate  at  which  we  add  new 
consumers  to  the  population. 

For,  says  Freeman,  "it  is  the  environ- 
mental cost  of  supporting  the  relativ  ely  few 
affluent  peoples,  w  ho  do  have  the  means  to 
increase  their  demand  on  the  environment, 
that  threatens  the  continued  integrity  of  the 
biosphere.  The  more  privileged  the  nation, 
the  more  easily  and  likely  are  the  aspirations 
of  its  people  to  be  realized,  and  the  more  the 
cost  to  all  of  so  achieving." 
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Seminars  Planned 

The  Banff  Centre  school  of  management 
has  scheduled  two  resource  management 
programs  for  early  1981. 

A  seminar  called  "Natural  Resources 
Cases  Before  Regulatory  Tribunals"  will  be 
held  January  25-28.  The  seminar  is  intended 
for  lawyers  in  private  practice,  government 
lawyers  and  managers  responsible  for  energy 
and  environmental  decision-making,  cor- 
porate lawyers  working  for  resource  com- 
panies, and  representatives  of  public  inter- 
est groups. 

From  March  8  to  14  the  centre  will  offer 
a  seminar  on  environmental  implications  of 
northern  development.  The  seminar  is  de- 
signed for  government  and  industry  person- 
nel involved  in  the  supervision,  operation 
and  regulation  of  development  activities  in 
Northern  Canada. 

Further  information  about  the  seminars 
can  be  obtained  from  Elizabeth  Campbell 
or  Patsy  Murphy,  at  the  Banff  Centre  (tele- 
phone 762-339 1 ,  extension  3 10.) 

Report  Findings  Aired 

The  findings  of  three  reports  on  pollutant 
levels  and  the  health  concerns  of  families  in 
the  Pincher  Creek  area  have  been  made 
public  by  Environment  Minister  Jack  Cook- 
son. 

The  first  report  included  the  results  of 
the  air  monitoring  by  Alberta  Environment's 
pollution  control  division  near  Pincher 
Creek,  from  March  1  to  May  31,  1980.  The 
results  showed  no  correlation  between  mon- 
itored levels  of  pollutants  and  health  records 
kept  by  area  residents.  The  levels  of  all  the 
monitored  pollutants  were  below  those  al- 
lowed under  Alberta  Clean  Air  Act  regula- 
tions, with  two  exceptions  —  hydrogen  sul- 
phide and  ozone  —  considered  to  pose  no 
health  problems. 

A  report  by  the  University  of  Calgary's 


Kananaskis  Centre  for  Er 
search  on  the  area's  selenium' 
no  evidence  to  relate  human  health  prob- 
lems to  selenium  levels  in  Pincher  Creek's 
air  and  groundwater. 

The  third  report,  prepared  by  Dr.  E.E. 
McCoy,  head  of  the  pediatrics  department 
at  the  University  of  Alberta,  evaluated  the 
health  concerns  of  the  affected  families. 
McCoy  found  that  a  group  of  families  had 
greater  health  problems  than  would  usually 
be  expected,  but  that,  on  the  available  evi- 
dence, there  was  no  correlation  between  gas 
plant  emissions  in  the  area  and  health  prob- 
lems. 

McCoy  recommended  further  health  stu- 
dies, involving,  for  example,  a  comparison 
of  Pincher  Creek  area  families  with  a  con- 
trol group. 

The  environment  minister  noted  that  he 
had  consulted  with  the  minister  for  social 
services  and  community  health  on  the  need 
for  further  health  studies.  Alberta  Environ- 
ment will  continue  to  investigate  pollutant 
levels  in  the  area  and  will  fund  a  second 
selenium  study  during  the  winter. 

New  Mine  Proposed 

A  major  Calgary-based  mining  company  is 
planning  a  $200  million  mine  —  to  produce 
five  million  tons  of  coal  a  year  by  1984  —  in 
the  Robb-Coalspur  area. 

Denison  Mines  Ltd.  released  its  plans  in 
a  submission  to  the  Energy  Resources  Con- 
servation Board,  and  stated  its  intention  to 
make  a  preliminary  proposal  to  the  Alberta 
government  next  spring. 

The  Robb-Coalspur  area,  60  kilometres 
southwest  of  Edson,  already  has  one  mine 
operating,  and  two  others  are  planned. 

Biologists  To  Meet 

The  Alberta  chapter  of  the  Canadian  Society 
of  Environmental  Biologists  will  meet  Jan- 
uary 21,  February  18,  March  18  and  April 
22  in  Saskatchewan  Room  C  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alberta  faculty  club. 

The  objectives  of  the  society  are  to  eval- 
uate government  policies  and  programs 


whichjrtay  have  significant  ecological  impact, 
to  provide  professional  appraisal  and 
constructive  advice  on  matters  related  to  the 
management  of  the  environment. 

Report  Expected 

The  report  on  the  hearings  conducted  by  the 
Environment  Council  of  Alberta  into  the 
management  of  hazardous  wastes  will  be 
available  early  in  the  New  Year.  The  hear- 
ings were  conducted  in  \m 
centres  across  the 
province  in  May 
and  June,  1980.  L 


The  ECA  is  currently  preparing  ior  a 
series  of  hearings  on  noise  pollution,  expected 
to  take  place  during  the  spring  of  1981. 
Preliminary  discussion  meetings  are  now 
under  way  . 


If  you  have  a  short  news  item  of 
province-wide  interest  you'd  like  to 
contribute  to  Environment  Update, 
please  send  it  to  the  editor  at  the  ad- 
dress on  the  Contents  page.  The  edi- 
tor reserves  the  right  to  select  and  edit 
the  items. 


